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HESPERIDES. 





BY SAMUEL VY. COLE. 


Sink, lovely Day, and fold thy wings of gold 
Around the islands of the western seas, 
The far-off, beautiful Hesperides ; 
For there the waves, by temperate winds controlled, 
Sing tu the shores forever. Sink and fold 
Thy wings above their golden-fruited trees 
And quiet gardens, and the sinless ease 
Of them that grow no longer weak or old. 
They that dwell there have borne life’s litttle pain: 
They were as we are, but shall weep no more. 
Fly, lovely Day, and drop below the main 
Where waits for me a welcome at the door: 
I follow when the Boatman comes again ; 
Soon shall I bear his keel grate on the shore. 
—The Critic. 
— coo _— 


JUSTICE TO MEN. 


I have often thought of writing for the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL a paper under this 
title, and it can never, perhaps, be more 
appropriate than now. It has long seemed 
to me that a course of argument was often 
adopted by the friends of woman suffrage, 
which, if logically carried out, would be 
fatal to that cause. I have often won- 
dered that this was not pointed out by 
‘‘remonstrants ;"° and it is better, perhaps, 
that it should be mentioned by a friend 
than by a foe. I refer to the constant as- 
sumption that, in all illicit relations be- 
tween women and men, the woman is ab- 
solutely passive, helpless, sinless; and the 
whole sin rests upon the man. ‘This posi- 
tion seems to me contrary to experience, 
contrary to common-sense, and utterly in- 


compatible with the theory of Woman 
Suffrage. Let us consider the last point 


first. 

The whole theory of Woman Suffrage 
is that woman is a icsponsible being ; *‘co- 
equal with man” as the old Woman's 
Rights Conventions were fond of saying. 
Yo share responsibility is to share the 
power of doing wrong. Society in time 
past committed the absurdity of throwing 
the main responsibility, or at least the 
main penalty, of all joint sexual offences 
upon the woman. In their just reaction 
against this, many reformers go so far as 
to throw almost the whole responsibility, 
and, as faras they can, the whole penalty 
upon the man. One act was a cruel injus- 
tice to woman: the other is equally cruel to 
man. Either is fatal to Woman Suflrage. 
if woman is so hopelessly weak that she is 
not to be treated, at any age, as a moral 
agent in her relations with men, she is 
unfit to vote. Making every allowance 
for the fact that by natural constitution 
and by training, man may fairly be re- 
garded as the more frequent and culpable 
offender, the fact remains that wrong is 
wrong, whether for a man or for a woman; 
and we must never lose sight of the 
fact that woman must be held as a respon- 
sible being, if she is to be treated as *‘eo- 
equal with man.” 

As a matter of experience, most persons 
of fifty years old, who have known much 
of the world, have discovered that, neither 
on this point nor on any other, is there any 
absolute difference between the sexes, but 
only a'relative difference. No one would 
wish to state, in detail, the painful series of 
observations and confidences that have 
led him to this conclusion, but the fact re- 
mains. In any unlawful relation between 
the sexes, any such observer will be much 
more likely to be guided in his judgment 
by the comparative age of the parties than 
by the sex. In English novels, which 
usually deal with very young people, it is 
commonly the man who seduces the wom- 
an, wherever (such an incident occurs. 





In French novels, which deal with persons 
a trifle older, it is more apt to be the wom- 
an who seduces the man. In our daily ob- 
servation, the judgment of most people of 
experience rests, as I said, largely on the 
relative age of the parties. Where a very 
young girl is misled by a much older man, 
we naturally lay almost all the blame 
upon him, whether he deserves it or not. | 
Where a very young man is similarly 
guilty with a much older woman, common- 
sense would reverse the probabilities. 
Here is precisely where some of our re- 
formers diverge from common-sense, as I 
think. I have known more than one in- 
stance where a mere boy was systemati- 
sally allured and misled by a fascinating 
and unscrupulous woman twenty years 
older than himself. She knew the world; 
he did not; she knew the terrific resources 
of human passion ; he did not; she led, he 
followed. It would have been the extreme 
of human injustice to put the same degree 
of blame upon him as upon her; and quite 
absurd to call him a heartless seducer, and 
her aa interesting victim; to hold her up 
with tender sympathy as ‘somebody's 
daughter,” and to condemn that young 
man for life because he fell before tempta- 
tion. Yet, if I mistake not, this is precise- 
ly the thing that many reformers would 


0. 

These are the extreme cases, where ages 
are disproportionate. In these the presump- 
tion is against the older person, though 
this again is often unjust, since some young 
persons are born with a terrific bias towards 
evil; and others retain a childlike igno- 
rance far on in years. But where there is 
discrepancy in years, there is at least a 
presumption, on one side or the other. 
How is it when the erring parties are of 
about the same age, and both mature and 
experienced in life’s temptations? It seems 
the plain presumption—not of course 
amounting to certainty—that the sin is 
shared by each. It is not in accordance 
with reason or observation to attribute it 
to the man only, although men as a class 
may be the greater and more frequent sin- 
ners. ‘here is in every large community 
aclass of exceedingly unscrupulous men. 
There is also a class of women of mature 
years, not professionally profligate, but 
in some respects more dangerous than if 
they were, since they hide loose virtue 
under «a decent mask; women who have | 
commonly been married, often have chil- 
dren, of whom they may or may not take 
good care; but who through temperament 
or vanity or avarice help to demoralize all | 
men whom their influence reaches. The 
head of a great police department told me | 
that the thing against which he had to be 
most vigilant was the influence attempted | 
by this class of women on the men in his 
employ ;—especially, he added, to newly | 
appointed men from the country, who did | 
not know the temptations of the world. 
To speak of ‘seducing’ such women is | 
like talking of **seducing” an experienced 
burglar to assist you in robbing a bank. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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Some of the most powerful French 
novels,— for instance “L’Aventure de 
Ladislas Bolski,” by Cherbuliez, turn on 
precisely such situations as this: he de- 
picts a young man of heroic and self-de- 
voted nature, pledged to the cause of his | 
country, yet sacrificing his duty, his 
friends and his nation to an enchantress 
like this.—as powerless as Mark Antony 


before Cleopatra. It is idle to appeal for 


sympathy in behalf of Cleopatra as 
“somebody's daughter.” So was Mark | 


Antony somebody’s son. It is useless to | 
say that every woman was first misled by | 
some man; it is the testimony of the police 
that multitudes of poor girls are so reared | 
that they have never even learned what | 
modesty means. Of those fallen women | 
whom Colonel C. D. Wright questioned, | 
fifty-nine testified that they engaged in | 
that life from choice (mostly through love 
of ease and of dress), twenty-six from pov- 
erty, nineteen from unhappiness at home, 
while only forty-six pleaded seduction, 
although this would be the most tempting 
and flattering of all excuses. Nobody 
doubts that the sexual sins of men are far 
greater than thoseof women. ‘The theory 
which I oppose is that which assumes men 
to be the only sinners and exonerates 
women, as being, at any age, an absolute- 
ly helpless and irresponsible class of be- 
ings. If they are nothing more than that, 
they should be disfranchised forever. 
T. W. i. 
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PROGRESS IN NEW JERSEY. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., SEPT. 6, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
By a law passed April 16, 1884 by the 
New Jersey Legislature, the ‘power of ap- 


pointment of foreign commissioners of 
deeds is not limited to persons of male 
sex,” or, in other words, a female commis- 
sioner in another or foreign State may take 
an acknowledgment for documents that 
may be operative in this State. See laws 
for 1884, page 188. ‘The world moves. 
P. P. G. 
~eoor - 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Just before leaving Milton, N Y., I was 
invited to address the students of East- 
man’s College, in Poughkeepsie. They 
were above three hundred in number, very 
earnest and attentive auditors. I chose for 
my subject “The Modern Knight,” en- 
deavoring to portray the duties which be- 
long to the young men of to-day. It will 
be remembered that the famous Mr. Dick 
could not keep King Charles the Second 
out of anything he wrote, no matter how 
hard he might struggle; and as I can never 
keep the cause which interests me so deep- 
ly quite out of any discourse, I closed by 
pointing out that the emancipation of 
woman was the truest chivalry of the nine- 
teenth century. 

On Monday last, my vacation closed, and 
I started once more on my campaign 
against the members of Assembly who 
voted *no” on our bill. Scheneetady had 
been always a dead town. No response 
had ever come from it to any appeal, no 
member from that County had ever cast a 
vote for our cause. It seemed a somewhat 
quixotic undertaking to endeavor to awak- 
en an interest there. But I determined at 
least to make the attempt. I arrived in 
the town on Saturday night, a total stran- 
ger. On Sunday afternoon I went to the 
temperance meeting and spoke briefly. 
The kind friends then offered me their hall 
for the next evening, and at the appointed 
hour it was crowded, many of the most in- 
fluential people in the place being present. 

John W. Veeder, the member of Assem- 
bly from that district. who had voted 
against us, andis anxious for a re-election, 
was quite surprised at the strength of the 
demonstration. He made a sort of apolo- 
gy for his action, saying that it was no use 
for him to vote aye, as he was sure the 
Governor would veto the bill. Very kind 
of Mr. Veeder certainly, seeing that he is 
a Republican, to save the Democratic gov- 
ernor the odium of a veto! ‘The usual reso- 
lution asking the Assemblyman to vote for 
the bill was passed, and as the papers dis- 
cussed the question widely. there is every 
reason to hope that Schenectady is at last 
waked up. 

On Tuesday, I went to North Granville, 
where Mr. Charles Baker was the member 
of Assembly who had voted no. But when 
you go to a place “breathing forth threat- 
enings and slaughter” against a man, 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1884. 


band. Mrs. Cole has been for some time 
an invalid, but is improving in strength. 
Her many friends earnestly hope that she 
may be speedily restored to the activities 
of life. L. D. B. 

*e- - 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING 


IN BOSTON. 


A largely-attended meeting of citizens, 
the majority of those present beiug ladies, 
was held last Wednesday evening in the 
Meionaon, Rev. A. J. Patterson occupying 
the chair. After devotional exercises, the 
president explained the objects of the gath- 
ering. He said: 


I am glad to see the interest women show 
in this matter. ‘The question is essentially 
one in which they are interested, and I 
hope that when the election comes round 
every woman who has the power will act 
rightly in this matter, and thus contribute 
to the honor, glory, and prosperity of our 
city, our commonwealth, and vur common 
country. [Applause.] 

Dr. Salome Merritt then moved the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


This meeting, called by the registered women 
of Boston, privileged under the law to vote for 
members of the school committee, adopts the to ’- 
lowing plattorm and declaration of its belief and 
purposes ; 

First — We hold that the general diffusion 
among the body of the peopie, ot wisdom, knowl- 
edge, and virtue, is necessary for the pres- 
ervation of their rights and liberties, and we de- 
clare it to be the solemn duty ot every father and 
mother to demand that our free schools shall 
continue tv ‘countenance and inculcate the prin- 
ciples of humanity and morality, public and pri- 
vate charity, temperance, industry, frugality, 
truthfulness, honesty, and punctuality in their 
dealings ;” and to this end they should insist 
that the officers of our schools shall be persons 
above reproach or suspicion, both in their public 
and private character. 

Second—The law of Massachusetts authorizes 
all women above the age of twenty-one yeurs to 
vote fur school officers, and proviues for the ex- 
ercise of this privilege upon compliance with a 
very few simple and necessary regulations. We 
therefore urge all women, and especially all 
mothers, to quality themselves, and exercise this 
great right of free women in the interest of purity 
in the administration of our free school system. 

‘Tbird—We tind among the retiring members 
of the schvot committee men who are known to 
have lent their influence to the closing of the 
Fran&lin School for the purpose of keeping open 
numerous bar-rooms. For this treachery to the 
interests of right education, we demand that these 
men be retired to private life. 

Fourth— We recommend the registered women 
of Massachusetts to meet in convention, and se- 
lect a ticket containing the names of upright, 
honest, and cfficient men and women to take the 
place of the reiiring members of the schov! com- 
mittee, giving the preference to those now upon 
the committee who are known to be above re- 


|} proach. 


Mr. Edwin Dudley urged that, if any- 
body had a right to be there for this 
discussion, it was the mothers of Bos- 
ton. He hoped that from this time for- 
ward the women would not come from the 


| committee rooms of the various party or- 


and he sends his carriage to meet you, and | 
has you entertained in the best: hotel at | 


| his expense, it is very like'y to disarm you. | 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Baker attended the | 
meeting in the evening. She is a most 


ganizations with the names of persons they 
desired to have on the school committee, 
but rather that they would take the course 
they took last year, when the women made 
the best selection of candidates for public 
school offices ever offered to the city of Bos- 
ton. Publie officers should be held strict- 
ly to account, and above all the officers of 
our public schools. 


The resolutions were then unanimously 
agreed to. 


Rev. Mrs. A. C. Bowles gave an inter- 


| esting account of the good done in San 


sweet young wife and mother, and as she | 


declared herself entirely converted to wom- 
an suffrage, I could only say that T hoped, 
if Mr. Baker was sent back next winter, 
her influence would persuade him to a bet- 
ter course. Judge Samuel Thomas presid 
ed, and the resolution was adopted with- 
out one dissenting voice, even from Mr. 
Baker. 

Wednesday. I was the guest of Mr. Sim- 
eon Browvell, in his handsome Queen Anne 
house at Cambridge. N. Y. The meeting 
here was gotten up at short notice. but 
there was a good attendance. Mrs. C. C,. 
Hall,of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, presided. Mr. Daniel Westfall, the 
member of Assemb!'y from this district, 
who voted **no,” was in the audience. But, 
for all that, L asked them not to send him 
back next winter, unless he would change 
his views, and as the resolution was adopt- 
ed without a dissenting voice, it is to be 
supposed that he approved it. 

Thursday was a day of intense heat, fol- 
lowed by a night of extreme sultriness. 
This, together with some uncertainty as to 
my coming, affected the audience in Green- 
wich. Still, about one hundred people as- 
sembled inthe Baptist Church. Mr. E.H. 


Gibson presided. Mrs. Dorr, Mrs. Me- 
Clellan, and other earnest temperance 
ladies had done much to interest the 


members of the W. C. T. U. This town is 
also in Mr. Westfall’s district, and the us- 
ual resolution was adopted. 

Mrs. Miriam Cole, for so many years an 
earnest advocate of woman's enfranchise- 
ment, is making her home in Greenwich, 
and the next morning I spent some hours 
very delightfully with her and her hus- 


Francisco by improved methods of educa- 
tion. ‘That improvement is needed in edu- 
cational dealing with the Massachusetts 
population was shown by the reports of 
the prison commissioners. Not only were 
criminals inereasing, but the parochial 
system was spreading. The great question 
was now what to do with our public 
schools, 

Col. Higginson did not think the schools 
of Massachusetts were worse now than 
they were ten years ago—indeed, he be- 
lieved they were getting better all the 
time. Nor did he consider that the condi- 
tion of Massachusetts was to be measured 
by the number of its criminals as compared 
with their number in other States; at any 
rate, until we knew how far the criminals 
were locked up in one case and let go in 
another. [Laughter and applause ] Statis- 
tics proved really nothing until they were 
shown in the light of an exhaustive inves- 
tigation into all the circumstances of every 
particular ease in which they were brought 
forward. Nor did he consider it anything 
but absurd to put the liquor question into 
the hands of schoo] teachers. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore urged that, in 
the election of members to the School 
Committee, citizens should insist on the 
appointment of persons of a high order of 
character, and no others. 

Mrs. Diaz also delivered a short address, 
after which the meeting was adjourned. 

— oe — 

Mrs. AGNES M. DERKHEIM has been 
chosen lady principal of Sage College, at 
Cornell University, and the immediate care 
of ‘all students at the college. so far as so- 
cial and personal regulations are concern- 
ed, is to be entrusted to her. By a recent 
vote of the trustees, all lady students of 
the university will hereafter be required 
to room and board in Sage College, with 
the possible exception of lady students 
whose parents have their home in Ithaca. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. A. S. Duntway has written an- 
other serial story for the New Northwest. 

Mrs. E. G. Low, a niece of John Loth- 
rop Motley, is the author of ‘Yen Days in 
a Jungle.” 

Miss FLOKeENCE KELLEY has put her 
studies of economic questions while abroad 
into a book, which will be brought out 
this fa'l. 

Mrs. MAry CLEMENT LEAVITT, who is 
at the head of the W. C. T. U. Pacitic 
Coast Committee, is in California, on her 
way to the Sandwich Islands. 

Miss LiLtiaN WHITING, of the 7’raveller, 
and Miss May ‘I'womBLy, of the Transcript, 
are at Saratoga in attendance on the So- 
cial Science Convention. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS in the New 
York Independent, under the heading ‘The 
Empty Column,” devotes herself to a well- 
deserved tribute to Mary Clemmer. 

Miss Lypia E. BECKER, editor of the 
English Women's Journal, is in Philadel- 
phia, at the meeting of Scientists, having 
attended the meeting in Montreal on her 
way. 

Miss MARY Grew, of Philadelphia, one 
of the earliest and ablest of the co-workers 
with Garrison and Phillips, is spending a 
few days in this city at the old Garrison 
homestead. 

Miss ALICE C. FLETCHER read a paper 
on “Lands in Severalty to the Indiins” be- 
fore the Scientists in Philadelphia last 
week, with some account of her residence 
among the Omahas. 


Mrs. EMMA Hopkins, of Manchester, 
N. H., has assumed the editorship of the 
Boston Juurnal of Christian Science, a pa- 
per issued in the interest of the new sci- 
ence of mental healing. 

QUEEN VicTortIA has never fully re- 
covered from the accident to her knee. 
She .is not able to walk as much as she 
used to, and the enforced lack of exercise 
has had a bad effect on her health. 

Mrs. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL 
read a paper at the Science Association at 
Philadelphia this week, giving important 
statistics concerning men and women, 
which we hope to be able to reproduce. 

Miss HALLIE W. Brown was appointed 
his Deputy Clerk at Toledo by Judge Wel- 
ker of the United States Court, and Miss 
Brown has acceptably conducted the 
branch office at Toledo for Clerk Ricks, 
for the past three years. 

Mrs. HELEN M. Youna is spoken of as 
one of the most versatile artists and teach- 
ers Cincinnati has produced. She works 
in oil and in water colors. She paints on 
china and silk, and has orders for tiles, 
for scarfs, for table and piano covers, and 
she makes her own designs. 

Miss Mary Lapp, the accomplished 
lady principal of the Chauncey Hall School, 
read a paper at the Scientists’ Convention 
in Philadelphia, on “The Duty of College 
Graduates to Preparatory Schools.” Miss 
Ladd is a graduate of Cornell, and took 
the prize in a competitive Latin Examina- 
tion. 

Miss FLORENCE Fincu, who for the 
last three years has been on the staff of 
the Boston Globe, has left her post on that 
paper, and is going to New York City. 
Thus Boston loses a good writer, a fine 
scholar, a clear thinker, an experienced 
journalist, and a gentle, womanly woman. 
Success to her in her new plans! 

PROFESSOR PRISCILLA H. BRAISLIN, of 
Vassar College, received the honorary de- 
gree of A. M. at the recent commencement 
exercises of Colby University. formerly 
called Waterville College, Waterville, Me. 
This seems to contradict the statement 
that Miss Hill is the only woman who has 
ever received this degree from a N. E. co- 
educational college. 

Mrs. JAMES BENNETT, of Richmond, 
Kentucky, was invited, along with a num- 
ber of gentlemen, to speak at a Sunday- 
school Convention in that town. Ample 
time was given to all the men, and then it 
was decided that the congregation was 
too exhausted to endure the further fatigue 
of listening to the five-minutes address of 
the one woman preacher announced to 
speak. Whereupon, Mrs. Bennett pub- 
lished what she would have said, in the 
Richmond Herald, wittily saying that she 
only followed the example of gentlemen 
who published the addresses they would 
have made at a banquet given in New York 
to Herbert Spencer, if that gentleman had 
not been too unwell to stay and hear 
them. 
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We are in receipt of many private letters 
from persons who very earnestly express 
their opinions on questions of grave im- 
port at the present moment. We take the 
liberty of making brief extracts from a few 
of them : 

I am surprised and pained at the easy 
condoning of Cleveland’s guilt. As a 
mother of sons just entering the field of 
politics, I tremble. . For honest 
and true men to support Cleveland is so 
demoralizing that | am heartsick and dis- 
couraged. What a thing it is to be a 
woman without a vote at such a crisis! 

ANNA ©. FIELD. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Margaret M. Fette, of Germantown, Pa., 
writes urging the withdrawal of Governor 
Cleveland as a candidate, and asking what 
women could do to accomplish that with- 
drawal. She says: 

I could not delay asking what could be 
done to show woman’s ideas of what the 
highest officer of our country should not 
be. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of Iowa, 


says :— 

I can remember political campaigns 
since the days of Jackson and Van Buren, 
and call to mind the pleased, even glad, 
feeling which came to me and made my 
— pulse thrill when women were first 
permitted to attend campaign meetings 
and listen to the great orators of that day. 
I have taken a great interest in presiden- 
tial candidates and campaigns since the 
days of ‘John and Jessie.” I have been 
proud to express my interest to other wom- 
en and induce them to attend political 
meetings. But that day has passed. I 
am proud no longer. I blush with shame 
for some of our friends among politicians. 
I was a Republican, and felt safe in placing 
the representative wewspapers of that 
party upon my table to be read by my 
children. What mother in the land to-day 
does not feel that every one of them should 
be suppressed? Where is Anthony Com- 
stock and the Young Men’‘s Christian As- 
sociation? There is no party to-day that 
self-respecting women can stand by. 
There is no party that stands by our cause 
ina straightforward, dignified. manly way. 
If I could influence the women of this na- 
tion during this campaign, no woman 
would show her face at the meetings of 
either party. No speaker should address 
his audience as ‘“‘Ladies and Gentlemen.” 
{ would have women give to this presi- 
dential campaign the silent contempt which 
the conduct of its leaders and newspapers 
merits. Our party is not yet in the field. 

Mrs. Martha Anderson, of Shelburne, 
dissents from the critics of Mrs. Livermore. 
She says :— 

Mrs. Livermore has not gone back on 
her record. She has made no compromise. 
She has simply placed the kingdom of 
truth and purity first. Women with 
crushed and bleeding hearts know this. 
Her motive was not to favor any party. 
though what she said may be to the ad- 
vantage of one party. Her purpose was 
far higher. 

J. H. writes from Roxbury :— 


I feel that Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. Liver- 
more are mistaken in placing woman suf- 
frage before prohibition. Not that I do 
not with them believe that we shall have 
to wait for women to obtain the franchise 
before we can get prohibition; but here is 
my point: A much larger number of wom- 
en believe in prohibition than in woman 
suffrage, so we must place, not only tem- 
perance, but all moral issues, above and 
beyond any single issue. Women can be 
mude to see that votes in the hands of 
women mean a great moral reform in so- 
ciety. When such women as Mrs. Liver- 
more sustain pure and upright candidates, 
whether there is any chance for their 
election or not, other women will gain 
confidence in the cause, and claim their 
right. 

Now is our “golden opportunity ;*° both 
our great political parties are disaffected, 
and more or less corrupt, neither having 
put forth candidates such as good and 
honest people should sustain. Let men 
and women who believe in the purity of 
the Home as well as the Nation, stand firm- 
ly by our Prohibition candidates. 

Mrs. Martha W. Baner, of New York, 
writes :— 

We should stand by the Republican 
party, because it is the party with the 
greater number of progressive ideas; of 
the greater share of moral and intellectual 
culture; the party that killed the foe to 
our free institutions, known as slavery; 
the party with the greater proportion of 
anti-liquor, anti-immorality and anti-injus- 
tice of all kinds, and that more nearly 
keeps its promises. I do not take into ac- 
count any of the one-idea parties, because 
I consider that not one among them hes 
the slightest chance of success. ‘*Limited” 
is too plainly stamped on all their trains. 
Even the Prohibitionists are so weighted 
with their one great idea that they cannot 
afford to take along their staunchest ally, 
woman suffrage. 

In this contest there are several more 
than five or six ideas, but practically only 
two parties, the Republican and the Demo- 
eratic. One or the other of these two will 
have the control of our government for 
four years from next March. Which shall 
it be? Neither party directly espouses the 
woman suffrage cause, so the question 
must be. and is, which party will be the 
more likely to see the justice and wisdom 
of making the change we demand? The 
party of the clearest and most progressive 
ideas? or the party of **spoils,” and ballot- 
box-stufling ? 

It is amazing to me that so many people 
who seem truly to desire the best good of 
our country should be so short-sighted as 
to want to upset what good there is because 
their especial pet is not included. Are 
they not like the man who held the penny 





so close to his eye that he could not see the 
dollar beyond? 


Mrs. H. C. B., of South Framingham, 
enters her indignant protest against the 
advice of Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. Liver- 
more. She says:— 

Mrs. Livermore complains that the Con- 
vention at Pittsburgh failed to give wom- 
en the recognition due them. Granted. 
Probably no political convention ever will. 
until women have equal suffrage. But 
when she asks us to turn from a party that 
has a clean platform and candidates. and 
has given women so much recognition, 
and to stand by a party thet has wholly 
ignored women and their best ally, prohi- 
bition,—shall we do it? Ninety-nine per 
cent of consistent prohibitionists favor 
woman suffrage. Mrs. Livermore en- 
dorses Mrs. Stanton in saying that prohi- 
bition caunot secure woman suffrage. 
Shall the women of America appeal from 
“Philip sober” to “Philip drunk”? God 
forbid! Jf, as Mrs. Livermore has said in 
times past, “the prohibitory party and 
woman suffrage are married to each other,” 
let the women see to it that what humanity 
and eternal justice have joined together, 
no woman shall put asunder. Mrs. Liver- 
more says, ** There is no chance for Gov. St. 
John, immaculate as he is in all respects.” 
Probably Peter, when he denied his Lord, 
and Judas, when he betrayed Him, thought 
there was no chance tor Him, and so they 
were both on the popular side and with the 
great majority. But time has proven, and 
will always prove, that ‘*Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” 

Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler. of Cobden, II1., 
writes 

A WORD TO THE INDEPENDENTS. 
Uditors Woman's Journal : 

Permit me to say a few words through 
your columus to the old friends and co- 
laborers who have made such a remarkable 
somersault at the outset of this political 
campaign. 

No men living better know the grand 
part assigned the Republican party in the 
drama of the 19th century,—that of extend- 
ing and defending human liberty, and se- 
curing the rights of all human beings to 
assured equality before the law,—than 
most of the Independents who are now 
found in the opposite camp. 

Individuals have in many instances come 
short of our expectations, but the party 
still stands as the eXpress advocate of 
equality before the law, so far as all men 
are concerned. ‘They have forgotten the 
mothers who bore them, the wives who 
have shared with them in all their joys and 
sorrows, in all their toils and sufferings. 
But you Independents have not left the old 
party for this cause. Had you allied 
yourselves with the ‘Temperance party, 
which advocates all good and wholesome 
things, you would. if not accounted politi- 
cally shrewd, at least have shown your- 
selves still in the van of reform, and true to 
your old convictions of duty The party 
with which you have struvk hands bas not 
for the last half century shown itself in 
any true sensea party of reform. It sought 
to rivet forever the manacles of slavery. 
When the war was well advanced the ele- 
ment with which you now affiliate, kept 
the policy of emancipation in the back- 
ground. ‘he Administration dared not 
move forward till sore defeats and the 
horrors of Andersonville had so chastened 
the people that they were ready to accept 
the condition of emancipation rather than 
the prolonged agonies of war. 

Nor was it the Democratic party that 
gave the right of suffrage to the freedmen, 
as the ultimate guaranty of their political 
rights. ‘This work has been the outcome 
of the Republican party, moved forward 
by the vital energy of many of you, who 
now stand, not in the ranks of an indepen- 
dent organization, uttering its protests 
against corruption, but swallowed up in 
the close ranks of the party that has stood 
as the very hater of reform. 

Was it from the Democratic party that in- 
vestigations came in regard to the Danville 
and Copiah outrages, last winter? Was it 
not this party which cheated the voters of 
Alabama a few years since, when the 
Republicans had actually carried the State 
by 25,000 majority, and by false returns 
gave it into the hands of the old rebel ele- 
ment not yet reconstructed? ‘Time would 
fail to recount the outrages against law 
and order, which the party that has 
swallowed you, as the whale did Jonah of 
old, has either committed or permitted. 
Did you think to do them good and con- 
vert them to the higher law, which you 
yourselves so well understand? Happy 
will you be if, when you are found incapa- 
ble of digestion and assimilation by the 
maw of this whale, you shall find your- 
selves vomited up on dry land, and ready 
to carry your true message of reform to 
Nineveh. 

The want of moral insight which has 
been shown, is among the most unaccount- 
able freaks of this present defection. 
Had the Democrats brought forward Thur- 
man, whose correct life Garfield so touch- 
ingly praised, one might have seen some 
reason for your conduct. But to follow 
the lead of such a man as Cleveland, and 
to gloss over his crimes as some of you 
have done, is among the monstrosities of 
sophistry. You have not in this instance 
the excuse of remarkable administrative 
ability, to set off against a corrupt private 
life, according to the showing of several 
of our jeading men. You adinit his moral 
and social delinquencies. You show him 
to be the boon companion of men who 
were the betrayers of their families, and 
make his sins, most loathsome, almost 
count to his honor. It is well you expose 
your own moral blindness, so that we may 
no longer place you on em:nences of virtue 
which your theories so disgrace, though 
we will not believe it of your better selves. 

This candidate for the chiefest place in 
the nation is, by your own admissions, a 
man from whom delicate — sensibilities 
should shrink, and yet you offer Mrs. Hen- 
dricks, a lady whose reputation has ever 





stood above all reproach, the indignity 








of looking up to him as her social superi- 
or, and by her position as the wife of the 
second candidate, compel her to treat with 
social courtesy. You offer to the ladies of 
the land the indignity of filling the White 
House with a dishonored character, whose 
vileness, or whose weakness, should set 
him spart from social eminence. You 
off r To the nations of the world the af- 
front of putting a disreputable man in the 
high position of head of our national 
household, a man whom the wives and 
daughters of foreign embassadors should 
shun rather than honor. You commit to 
the hands of this man, who, by your show- 
ing, after his character had had time to 
mature, was either so weak or so vile as 
to be overcome by the seductions of a 
woman said to be vile already, the great 
interests of the nation, knowing that half 
the betrayal of the interests of nations has 
come through the enticements of base 
women. Could such a man withstand the 
allurements of the fair courtesan, employed 
by designing men to betray great interests? 
He is, according to your own admissions, 
unfit to be entrusted with a nation’s wel- 
fare. Great names have been mentioned as 
sanctioning your theory that a man may 
be bad in his private life and yet serve the 
public with fidelity. But in this you have 
vainly uncovered the nakedness of lives 
that might have been sublime, but that 
have gone out in diminished splendor. 
They never attained to the moral eminence 
they should have done, because of the 
taint that took from the grandeur of clean, 
noble lives. 

How will your chosen candidate stand 
up before George Q. Cannon and argue the 
question of the monogamic family? ‘That 
advocate of plurality will say, ‘I do not 
dishonor the woman who consents to bear 
my offspring. I give her my name. I 
acknowledge my relations with her. I 
give my child:en loving recognition, and 
they are my acknowledged heirs. Has not 
the nation sanctioned us by endorsing 
you?” 

Of the woman herself I have said noth- 
ing. Sheis said by some to have been a 
reputable person working for her children, 
and conducting herself in a creditable. 
womanly way. By others she is reported 
dissolute and unworthy. If he chose such 
un associate as the latter, what must we 
say of his social character, and how must 
we value ourselves as a people to aid in 
his promotion? If the former, what was 
the crime against the family, broken, 
ruined, the mother degraded, the children 
worse than orphaned? Dare you give the 
sanction of your vote to such a crime? 

H. M. Tracy Cur.er, M. D. 

Dr. Mary F. 'Fhomas, of Richmond, Ind., 
writes : 

STAND BY WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

After a long time of such close applica- 
tion to professional cares that ho leisure 
has been left for correspondence, a little 
respite calls up some thoughts that seek 
expression in our paper. 

I have been very much interested in the 
expression of the different opinions of 
many individuals on the status of the suf- 
frage question with regard to the various 
political standpoints of the day. ‘The fair, 
‘alin, no-partisan spirit evinced by the 
management of the JOURNAL, has afford- 
ed a free expression of the thoughts and 
feelings of the subjects of this government. 
as each womun interested in the success of 
the cause of universal liberty has seen the 
question entirely ignored by the party at 
whose hands we had a right to expect rec- 
ognition, and has protested in words that 
ought to burn into the callous heart of the 
Republican party, if parties have any heart 
and will torealize their obligations to their 
constituents. ‘These sentiments have been 
freely expressed by writers who had felt 
aggrieved, and the JOURNAL has magnan- 
imously left each one to settle the question 
of duty for themselves. ‘This is one of the 
highest encomiums on the woman suffrage 
movement, as it is evidence to every intel- 
ligent reader that suffrage women are in 
the habit of doing their own thinking, and 
vf acting according to its highest dictates. 

Mrs. Livermore, Susan B. Anthony, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and others may 
very properly essay to direct the minds of 
those interested in the same work. But 
while we give them all the privilege of ex- 
pressing their opinions, yet, as women who 
are working for the enfranchisement of 
one-half the race, itis also our duty to 
weigh well all the suggestions and facts 
connected therewith, and then decide.from 
our own standpoint of right what is the 
wisest course to pursue. Many of us were 
present at the birth of the Republican 
party. We looked to it as the harbinger of 
a brighter day for humanity, when, after 
striking the shackles from the African 
slave, it would in turn throw its protecting 
power over the women of the land. ‘They 
gave freely life, and health, and work, that 
the young party might live, and accom- 
plish the destiny whereunto we believed it 
called. ‘To remove the fetters from all 
those in bondage. we believed was the 
legitimate result of the outgrowth of the 
principles of the party. As it drew largely 
on the vitality of women to sustain it, we 
had every reason to believe that it would 
in turn demand political liberty regardless 
of sex, and that it would declare anew the 
grand old principle that ‘ttaxation without 
representation is tyranny.” But look at 
the facts in the case. The National Repub- 
lican Convention, at Chicago, lost a gold- 
en opportunity to immortalize itself; one 
which seldom occurs twice to a party ora 
nation. Had that Convention grafted into 
their platform the principle of suffrage for 
women, and a temperance plank, they 
might, and no doubt would, have attracted 
to themselves the liberal and good men of 
all parties, and they would have been 
strongly sustained by woman suffragists 
generally. In that case I believe that no 
third party would have been formed. The 
earnest gaze of liberal men and women 
were turned to that Convention, knowing 
that a large number of the best wen of the 
party were in favor of both these reforms. 
And yet, when they sat silently, in that 
body, and saw these principles ignored at 
the bidding of the party leaders, as had 
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been done in smaller conventions, can they 
wonder that the women, who had looked to 
them to take higher ground on these ques- 
tions, now turn to other sources to secure 
the recogni ion of our **God-given rights”? 
Shall women be told to “stick to the Re- 
publican party”? What have we to hope 
from that party? ‘lhe spring does not rise 
higher than its fountain. ‘Those engaged 
in the canvass have not taken any higher 
ground than the party platform implies, 
and this does not warrant any hope for us 
as woman suffragists. They have even 
gone back on the “respectful considera- 
tion” that was extended in the past by the 
party in its national platform of 1872, in 
Massachusetts, and in our own State. They 
have signally turned a deaf ear to the peti- 
tions of thousands of women suffragists 
and friends of prohibition. As they have 
thus ignored both the-e questions. the only 
vital issues now before the people, if the 
party is defeated the managers of the 
party are themselves responsible. The 
women hoped and prayed that the party 
would be equal to the emergency ; that it 
would avail itself of the grand opportunity 
of cementing more closely the great prin- 
ciples of human equality which alone can 
perpetuate a republic. 

What the future will bring forth it is 
not for us to say, but I earnestly hope that 
women will stand firm by the men who 
with an eve single are not afraid to advo- 
‘ate our Claims to the one great question 
of the recognition of our own rights, as a 
component part of the human family. Be 
assured that the eternal principle of the 
“consent of the governed” is as true to- 
day, and as worthy of whatever sacrifice 
its maintenance may cost, as when enun- 
ciated a century ago 

MAry F. 'THoMaAs. 

Richmond, Ind., Sept. 5, 1884. 


Mrs. C. F. Cunningham, of Brookston, 
Ind., writes: 


NO UNEQUAL ALLIANCE, 


I find myself located for this summer- 
time in a quiet corner of the Hoosier State, 
where only occasionally come sounds from 
the outside world, and there is no preached 
gospel suited to our needs 

‘rhe latest published sensation is an im- 
mense gathering at Pittsburg, Pa., for 
nomination of a tifth party candidate in the 
interest of temperance. Concerning pro- 
hibition, while we would not lay a straw in 
its way, we believe that its success depends 
upon the moral (as opposed to the politi- 
sal) element of the country, and that ele- 
ment is as yet given no prominence, only 
a secondary place, in the counsels of this 
“fifth party.” . 

In a government of the people (?), for 
the people (?). by the people (?), there is 
a shadow of injustice in needlessly disre- 
garding the the rights, principles or preju- 
dices of any class, without due considera- 
tion of consequences. ‘lhe movement of 
this large body of earnest people takes us 
back to the time when the earlier advo- 
cates of equal rights for women generous- 
ly laid aside their claims to consideration, 
while *‘re-construction” settled the ques- 
tion of “negre equality,” ‘civil rights,” 
ete.; then coolly allowed women “leave to 
withdraw” to their natural ‘tsphere’’! No 
wonder there is doubt expressed as to 
woman's ‘fitness’ to exercise the elec- 
tive franchise, when thus she holds, all too 
lightly, her birth-right, and is, now, as 
then, assisting to place the **motive power” 
in the rear of the car of Progress! Revo- 
lut ons go not backward, and evolution 
shows us no new developments to aid. so 
we still allow the rubbish of circumstance 
to cover the great central idea of our own 
emancipation! ‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom,” etc., **and all things shall be added.” 
Are there motes in our eyes? 

If we are truly conscientious in our be- 
lief that ‘‘equality before the law is our 
right” (as our brothers’) ; that by our votes 
we can help purify the “dirty pool” of po- 
litical life; that by example and precept 
we can hold others to a high moral stand- 
ard,—help to do away with the awful de- 
gradation of drunkenness which envelops 
all lite about us,—then we should “lay 
aside every weight,” and insist on full cit- 
izen rights. Theballot will emphasize our 
morality, and help us **by the power of 
‘Truth to assail every form of wrong.” 

We are tired of the ‘tmild restoratives”’ 
and ‘*painless remedies” so **patent” about 
us. We believe neither in the *‘junketings” 
which call periodically the ‘faithful’ to- 
gether, nor in the gentle preachings from 
rostrums, where the few in choice essays 
cater to the similar few. ‘The thunderings 
of ‘‘abolition times” were more acceptable, 
when each word was a blow struck for 
principle, whose scintillations tired all 
hearts. So the freedom of a race wus as- 
sured. Every man’s heart throbbed for 
justice, and every woman’s ‘with pity for 
those” in bonds,—as we recall,—even those 
brave workers delayed the blessing they 
craved, stultifying their own power, and 
not appreciating the tremendous power of 
the political lever within their own grasp. 
Better “fight” on some line than remain 
inactive, for independent bolting may be 
the means of “turning a tide of corruption” 
when great principles are at stake. 

In an article entitled “lhe Voter,” which 
we enclose, from the Indiana Baptist. date, 
July 31, 1884, we read: 

“The man or woman anxious to be the apostle 
of a new political evangel, either by limiting or 
enlarging the suffrage, should prove beyond 
question that the ‘circumstances and interests of 
society’ demand it,—should ‘prove,’ not assume 
it.’ 

Have we not “proved” it to the extent 
of word power? Citizens we are, beyond 
a peradventure, and do we not “prove” in 
all given ways our claim to the rights and 
privileges of citizenship? Every change in 
a recognized order is ‘‘tentative,” imply- 
ing more or less of uncertainty ; how then 
can we further *tprove,” except by actual 

participation in the duties belonging to, 
and growing out of. such condition ? 

Was it a conscientious belief that the *‘in- 
terests of society demanded,” which gave 
tue ballot to Butler’s unlettered ‘contra- 





band”? Say, rather, expediency, — the 
politicians’ -tloophole,” compelled its do- 
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ing, and that same despicable alternative is 
the bar to woman’s political freedom to. 
day! 

Says the Baptist again: 

“The bane of popular government is-the facile 
way in which laws are made constitutional) 
changes wrought,” etc. P 

Have we ever really demonstrated the 
system of “popular” government? From 
the very beginning it has been a one sided 
man-governiment, and for more than twen- 
ty years a sad degeneration, making wise 
men cautious and deubtful for the tuture, 
Subtle, indeed, will be all refinements for 
regulating the voting power.” if they sat- 
isfy the waiting multitude ‘that brains are 
less important than muscle in wielding the 
ballot.” 

We question the justice of making ‘so- 
ciety” amenable for the stupidity and pig- 
headedness which stand in our way. True, 
the **voter” has power, while women op- 
posed have influence. ‘Therefore, our own 
argument is (as fromthe early days), that 
we demand recognition, in justice to our. 
selves and all that we stand for in civiliza- 
tion. We protest against any “alliances 
or “compromises” with any party by which 
to belittle our cause. If (as we believe) 
every principle dear to us, nationally and 
individually, is involved in woman suf. 
frage, we would present it singly, and up- 
on its own merits let it stand or fall. 


Catherine A. F. Stebbins, of Detroit, 
Mich., says :— 
ENROLL THE SUFFRAGISTS. 


I rejoice that the majority of our women 
stand so grandly together in defence of a 
principle for which they have always 
lived, to which they are naturally and es- 
sentially pledged, and which is a funda- 
mental one, whether it pertains to the hap- 
piness and integrity of this life, or to the 
higher one of the future. Our women, 
well grounded, sure of themselves. speak 
out in stirring words of rebuke of all that 
would sap the harmony of domestic life, 
They have either been taught in the plain- 
speaking school of anti-slavery, or have 
inherited the spirit of their mothers who 
were engaged in it. It is an instinctive 
utterance that impels them, and it has 
beén manifest in private circles and letters, 
as well as in editorials and printed cor- 
respondence. It behooves all women to 
withstand such attacks on their ideals 
(which are the real precious things of life) 
as have been made since the charges came 
out in regard to Goy. Cleveland by the 
editors of influential newspapers in our 
large cities. ‘The doctrines put forward in 
defence are demoralizing in the extreme. 
These teachings should be counteracted by 
the moral sentiment of women every where, 
by voice and by pen. It is such warped 
and traditional jadgments in regard to the 
chastity of men that, whether openly ex- 
pressed or covertly held, strengthen the 
spirit of ungoverned license which has, 
within late years, been a terror in our 
land. No year has witnessed more terri- 
ble assaults upon women than the last. 
Wives have asked husbands when they 
were going to arouse communities and 
government in regard te the fearful 
crimes so often enacted. In this connec- 
tion they have quoted the words so often 
used (not so much now as formerly) by 
the opponents of woman suffrage, that 
“man is woman's protector!’ We eall 
upon all such to make their assertions 
good. It will be no less a permanent 
blessing to them than to society and to 
womankind. 

Sut no created being has more power 
conferred upon him than is necessary fully 
to protect himself. The fact that there 
is an exchange of service aud succor does 
not invalidate this law. What we are ask- 
ing for, is an equal chance; that obstacles 
and limitations shall be removed from our 
paths, so that we may use these faculties 
for self-protection. All our best men 
stand with us in the appeal. Will they 
make it a practical and incisive one? ‘The 
years immediately following this presi- 
dential election should be improved to 
make a great addition to our strength, in 
earnestness and numbers, of those who see 
the right thing to be done to reach our 
goal. All such should be ‘enrolled,’ as 
workers in Lowa and in parts of other 
States are registering the friendly names. 
When men and women are thus enrolled, 
they gain interest, and are more likely to 
do efticient work. I hope the enrollment 
will be adopted In all the States, and that 
numbers of youthful workers will help in 
the enrollment. 


Emma Harriman, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
writes : 
WHICH SHALL BE OUR PARTY? 


No one reading the letters in the Jour- 
NAL lately could believe that women have 
no interest in po ities, or that they all fol- 
lowed the lead of one person who formed 
their opinions for them according to the 
old idea of the fitness of things. 

In all this discussion, whatever is said 
against the candidacy of such a man as 
Grover Cleveland must meet with appro 
val from all women who believe in purity 
for men and women alike. The opinion 
that men may doas they please, and be 
well received in society no matter what 
their lives have been, and that a woman, if 
she make one false step, has no redemption, 
has prevailed long enough. 

I remember a white-faced woman who? 
used to walk into the church where | 
went when a child, leading her little girl by 
the hand, and looking the picture of de 
spair. Every one passed her by; no ove 
spoke to her; and yet they knew she had 
been a most exemplary person all her life 
except for one sin. ‘They knew, too, that 
she had been placed under circumstance 
of peculiar temptation, which led to het 
fall, but they had no pity for her. , 

“There is no hope for me. either in this 
world or the next,” she said hopelessly. 

But they did not shun meneequally si" 
ful; more so, in fact. 

Only a few months ago there died heré 
in the Bethany Home, a young girl w! 
had been betrayed by a man in good stand 
ing in society. She had been a member? 
a church, a Sunday school teacher, 2” 
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lived a life of purity ‘till the tempter 
eame: When told that she must die, she 
clasped her hands in thankfulness and 
said: “Oh, I am so glad; it is so much 
easier to die than to live.” Life for her 
would haye been shame; for the man who 
wrought her ruin, it is not different from 
what it was before. 

For some years past there has been an 
effort to work a change in public senti- 
ment on this subject, to make it less easy 
for a man to bring desolation to hearts 
and homes, and then pass on unscathed in 
the eyes of the world. ‘The nomination of 
such a man as Grover Cleveland is a vic- 
tory for those who prefer that public sen- 
timent should remain on this subject as it 
is; though, of course, that was not consid- 
ered at the time of his nomination. Many 
good men seem inclined to divorce public 
from private life, as if there were two 
men, and one was to be sent to Washing- 
ton, and the other left at home. It can 
not be done, and his election would be the 
worst blow struck at morality that has 
been struck for many aday. Every good 
woman who values the purity of her sons 
aud brothers and friends should work 
against him. 

A correspondent in the last JOURNAL 
compares it toa woman giving her child 
to a sailor who had strength, although dis- 
sipated. But if there had been plenty of 
sailors equally strong and not profligate. 
she would naturally have chosen one of 
them. And if the Democratic party, or 
any other, is so corrupt and demoralized 
that it can only find strength when asso- 
ciated with such vice, it had better dis- 
band at once. 

As for Blaine and Logan, I see little to 
gain by choosing them instead of Cleve- 
land. They represent the whiskey ring, the 

ower that has corrupted the government 
in all its departments more than anything 
else. Mr. Blaine proposed to divide the 
revenue from whiskey among the States, 
and Logan advocated a bill giving it to the 
public schools. Both had the same end in 
view; to make the business a part of the 
very life of the nation, to make it even 
more than now a seeming benefit to the 
country, so that whoever attempted its de- 
struction should be attacked as an enemy 
of the people. No one could have secured 
the nomination of the Republican party 
who was not known to be ‘all right’ on 
the liquor question. The majority of the 
politicians are men who work for and with 
whiskey, and consider it their best tool. 
For twenty years this party has been in 
power, und the liquor business has pros- 
pered under its administration. It has 
dictated the party policy. and is dictating 
it to-day, not only in this city where I 
write, but in the State and nation. Whis- 
key has been its most powerful and suc- 
cessful agent, from the jug in the country 
canvasser’s buggy, and the bottle in the 
hands of the man at the caucus and elec- 
tion, to the money which represents whis- 
key in the hands of its faithful servant 
sent to arrange matters in the Legislatures 
and halls of Congress. 

This means a great dealto women. Not 
only does it mean that the Republiean par- 
ty asa party will do nothing for prohi- 
bition, but aiso that it will do nothing for 
women in the way of granting them suf- 
frage; for those politicians know that 
woman suffrage would be one step toward 
prohibition. ‘*We are against woman suf- 
frage always und everywhere,” said the 
previous congress. ‘Look out for these 
women,” said a meeting of liquor men; 
“they talk suffrage, but they mean prohibi- 
tion.” Is it reasonable to suppose that a 
party so dependent upon this business as 
every one who has given the least thought 
to the matter knows this party to be, will 
go against its wishes? 

What have the Republicans done for us 
women? I know what they have done in 
this State. ‘They have insulted the wom- 
en who dared present a petition to their 
Legislature, openly insulted them by 
the vile jokes and low stories of the men 
who spoke for them and the whiskey men. 
I cannot see that we have anything to ex- 
pect from them. 

But with the prohibitionists, it is differ- 
ent. In the first place, they are committed 
to, and working for, the reform dear to 
the heart of every woman. In the second 
place, they are almost universally suffra- 
gists, and would be so as a matter of poli- 
cy if they were not so from principle. 
Women are almost all prohibitionists in 
principle, and would, if they once saw a 
prospect of success, unite in this matter as 
on no other. ‘They get the credit of being 
prohibitionists whether they are such or 
not. Our delegation of women was object- 
ed to last year at the time of nominating 
the member for School Board. because 
‘women were all prohibitionists, and it 
gave that party double representation.” 
The leaders of this new and rapidly grow- 
ing party understand all this, and have 
shown no sign of ignoring either that fact 
or the women. What party ever before call- 
ed for men and women to attend its conven- 
tion, sent them as delegates, and admitted 
them to all its privileges, as this has done? 

Some dissatisfaction has been expressed 
with its platform. While we all wish it 
had been more outspoken, we believe it is 
better to say a little and mean much, than 
to mean a little and say much. Its lead- 
ers in this State are all suffragists, and I 
believe itis so elsewhere. Its candidate 
is a good man, tried and true, a well- 
known suffragist. For no one else can we 
work with as clear a conscience as for St. 
John. This party is our party in every 
sense of the word, as much as is possible 
when we have not yet our rightful weapon, 
the ballot, and the sooner we help it into 
power, the sooner we shall have woman 
suffrage. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 
toe 


NOT I FOR CLEVELAND. 








BARRE, MASs., SEPT. 1, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Your reference to me as ‘'a correspond- 
ent in the interest of Cleveland” may con- 
vey a false impression to your readers. I 
do not expect to vote for Mr. Cleveland. I 





wrote in the interest of fairness to all par- 
ties. It is so unusual to see anything like 
fairness manifested in the criticisms against 
Mr. Cleveland and his supporters, that 
I don’t wonder at your inference with re- 
gard tome. I see no exigency which re- 
quires me to vote for Mr. Cleveland or for 
Mr. Blaine. If you will make this correc- 
tion, you will oblige A. F. BAILEY. 
—_—_ -*oo 


THE BUFFALO EVENING TELEGRAPH. 


ALBION, MICH., SEPT. 5, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the heat of political discussion, sharp 
attacks have been made on the Buffalo 
Evening Telegraph for its exposure of Gov. 
Cleveland's character. I should be very 
sorry to see either Blaine or Butler presi- 
dent of the United States, and have there- 
fore no partisan bias against Cieveland. 
whose election [ should equally lament, 
but I should like to testify to some facts 
that have come under my personal knowl- 
edge. 

The New York Evening Post asserts that 
the Cleveland scandal ‘was produced orig- 
inally by a nasty journal in Buffalo as a 
salvation from impending death.” My 
knowledge of the falsehood of this state- 
ment prevents me from respecting other 
statements in the same article. 

The Buffalo Evening Telegraph is a small 
penny paper of six columns, and therefore 
“cheap.” It was founded three or four 
years ago by the proprietors of the Detroit 
Evening News, and was unprofitable prop- 
erty until it came under the present man- 
agement last November, since when its 
circulation has steadily increased, and it 
was on a paying basis before the presiden- 
tial campaign opened. I read the paper 
daily, and it is as clean and as truly inde- 
pendent as the Springfield Republican, 
printing criminal details only as a duty 
to the public. By the way. the “original” 
producer of the Cleveland scandal was a 
Democratic paper in Rochester, before his 
nomination. 

Of the six men employed on the Tele- 
gruph’s editorial staff, three have been per- 
sonally well known to me for years as 
clean, earnest and conscientious men, with 
high views of journalistic duty. ‘The man- 
aging editor, John A. Creswell, I have 
known twelve or thirteen years, and as an 
intimate friend and correspondent eleven 
years. He has been engaged in jour- 
nalism all that time, and has deserved 
und commanded respect wherever he 
has gone. I know that in the present 
instance he has not ‘preached with any 
other motive than the spread of virtue ;” 
not *‘for the purpose of making some of 
the basest vices seem respectable.” 

Holding his present views of the Demo. 
eratic eandidate, I think Mr. Creswell in- 
tends to vote for Blaine, but his paper has 
not taken a partisan stand, and it printed 
the four Mulligan letters as soon as Blaine 
was nominated, that its readers might see 
the case against him. Mr. Creswell has 
never worked for Blaine, and only against 
Cleveland because he considered the latter 
a bad man. ‘he staff of the Telegraph in- 
cludes an anti-Cleveland Democrat and an 
anti-Blaine Independent. 

All slurs east on the Telegraph as ‘*nasty,” 
‘*venal” or even *‘partisun” must be made 
through ignorance of the paper, or through 
wilful malice. I know it well, and thor- 
oughly respect its moral character and 
aim. Loyalty to an honest man and dear 
friend prompts this tribute to his charac- 
ter and motives. J.B. G. 


+o 
VIEWS OF A KENTUCKY WOMAN. 


WHITEHALL P. O., Ky., 
SEPT. 5, 1884. | 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Seeing so many others giving their opin- 
ions on political affairs, I feel encouraged 
to express my views on the situation. In 
regard to the nominee of the Democratic 
party, I cannot see how any man or wom- 
an who loves virtue and woman could for 
a moment condone the offence committed 
against both. Especially is this true of 
woman-suffragists, whose chief founda- 
tion-stone is that we uphold virtue, and 
claim sin of any kind to be the same in man 
and woman, and that man should suffer 
equally with woman in the consequences 
of sin. In other words, we uphold the 
same moral standard for men and women. 

Iam delighted to see such a stir through- 
out the country in regard to this matter. 
It shows how deep a hold our doctrine has 
taken upon the public mind, and I feel 
prouder than ever of our American nation, 
when I contrast these upright utterances 
of many of our prominent men with that 
of the Prince of Wales Club in regard to 
Col. Baker (who assaulted a young girl 
on the cars in England), by restoring him 
to its privileges on the ground “that he 
had committed no act unworthy of a gen- 
tleman.” May God save America from 
such gentlemen! 

This serious discussion shows that the 
men of our country do regard woman and 
her honor above party. May the feeling 
grow! 1, with others, have received Mrs. 
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S'anton’s and Miss Anthony's appeal. 
While admitting that Republicans, on the 
whole, have been better friends to woman 
suffrage than the Democrats, yet, as par- 
ties, neither have been our friends, nor 
have they of late years done anything to 
recognize us as « factor in the nation. Cer- 
tainly their reception of our resolution in 
their convention does not appeal to the 
gratitude of my heart, but rather arouses 
indignation. 1 do not believe in women 
allowing themselves to be used, as they 
have been for years by that party for its 
own advancement, and then, when its ends 
are attained. it has ignored all petitions for 
woman’s elevation. It is human nature to 
feel contempt for those who hold them- 
selves cheap, and so the Republican party, 
unlike the abolition party. has ignored the 
women's claims and given the prefe ence 
to negroes and foreigners in political free- 
dom. 

I feel that women, as suffragists. should 
give alleginnee to none of the parties, but 
help men who are willing to heip thein to 
political and civil freedom. | hope women 
will ever hold virtue and honor above all 
party considerations, and [| believe they 
will. In Wyoming that has been the case 
so far. 

Our prominent political leaders should 
be men of pure lives first; capacity and 
availability are secondary considerations. 

Our nation needs pure hearts and hon- 
esty, above great talent. in its rulers. ‘The 
homes of the land, kept pure and unde- 
filed, will longer secure the durability of 
this nation than great men having a genius 
as rulers. ‘The purity and honor of the 
women of America are the strongest bul- 
wark of her liberties. © MAry B. CLAY. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE MOON IS A LADY. 


The moon, the moon, the silver moon! 
The moon is a lady fair; 

She has a great, round, smiling face, 
And long, bright, shining hair. 

I think, way up amid the clouds 
She lives in a palace bright; 

Fhe keeps the curtains drawn all day 
And opens them by night. 

Awhile she at her casement site, 
And spins with her fingers spry 

A long white veil of moonbeams bright 
To float upon the sky. 


And then behind her flying steeds 
She rides in her golden car 
O’er daisy fields where every flower 
Is just a twinkling star. 
NELLIE M. GARABRANT, in Our Little Ones. 


— 
THE DOLL WHO WAS A FARMER. 


Mrs. Florinda Agnes May was a doll. 
Her yellow hair was tied with a bright blue 
ribbon. Her eyes shut with a snap when- 
ever you laid her down. 

She had muslin dresses, and calico dress- 
es, and a pink silk dress with a long train. 
But she was something more than a fine 
useless lady. She was a farmer. 

All the iong, pleasant summer days she 
spent out in the back lot, where her farm 
was. She lived here in a house built of 
shingles, with a flower garden in front. 
She lived in peace and contentment. 

The fields were three or four square 
patches of earth. ‘The sod had been cut 
and taken up to fix the banking. 

‘The house was not very strong. *‘But it 
will do her good to have fresh air and sun- 
shine!” said Nelly. 

There was in the house a table, a bureau, 
a couple of chairs, a lot of tin dishes, and 


the second-best tea-set. 
Besides these, there was old rag Dinah, 


who did all the hardest work. She cer- 
tainly looked as if she had done a great 
deal of it in her life. 

There was a most charming flower-gar- 
den in front of the house. Whenever the 
flower-seeds refused to come up, the girls 
stuck down bright blossoms from the real 
big garden, and made it just as gay. 

There was a well, too, with a small buck- 
et tied to astring. Strange to say, the well 
was all above ground, and looked very 
much like an old tin dipper. I dare say 
some people would have called it so. 

Mrs. Florinda Agnes May’s farm was 
well taken care of, I can tell you. Every 
little stone was picked from the fields. If 
the crops did not flourish, it was not from 
lack of attention. 

The corn did really grow to be nearly 
four inches high. 

The beans came up beautifully ; but the 
potatoes were a disappointment. Perhaps 
it was because they were washed and peel- 


ed nicely before they were put into the 


ground. 


But if vou thought this was all there was | 


to be done, you were very much mistaken. 
‘There was the grass to be cut, of course. 
When it is to be done with an old shoe- 
knife and a pair of scissors, it takes time. 

On the whole, Mrs. Florinda Agnes May 
led a very busy anda very pleasant life. 
Accidents will happen, however; and one 
day there came an earthquake which de- 
molished the house and crushed all the 
flowers quite to the ground. 

Nelly and Mabel came into the house 
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bearing the dolls, 
cheerful. 

“O mother,” said they, “Saxon came 
down and wanted to play with us, and he 
wouldn’t keep still. He jumped all over 
our flower-garden, and wagged his tail so 
hard that he knocked the house down. We 
called him an earthquake: and please may 
we have some more cookies?’—M. EB, 
Emery, in Our Little Ones. 


who were still quite 


HUMOROUS. 


He was a voung lawyer, and was deliver- 
ing his maideu speech. Like most young 
lawyers, he was florid, rhetorical, scatter- 
ing, and weary. For four weary hours he 
talked at the court and jury, until every- 
hody felt like lynching him. When he got 
through, his opponent. a grizzled old pro- 
fessional, arose, looked sweetly at the 
judge. and said: “Your Honor, I will fol- 
low the example of my young friend who 
has just finished, and submit the case with- 
out argument.” Then he sat down and 
the silence was large and oppressive. 


A lad rather small for his age works as 
errand boy for four gentlemen. One day 
the gentlemen were chaffing him about be- 
ing so small, and said to him: ‘You'll 
never amount to much; you never can do 
much; you are too small.”’ The little fel- 
low looked at them. **Well,”’ said he, ‘tas 
small as I am, I can do something that 
neither of you can do.” ‘Ah, what is that?” 
said they. **I can keep from swearing.” said 
the boy. ‘There were some blushes on four 
faces, and there seemed to be no anxiety 
for further information. 


How SHE CAUGHT HIM.—‘**And so now 
they're engaged? Well, Jessie, to think of 
you, with your beauty and accomplish- 
ments, and your lovely voice. being cut out 
by such an ignorant little fright as that 
Maggie Quickson! You sang to him, I 
suppose?” ‘Yes, mamma, by the hour. 
But she made him sing, you know, and 
played his eoosuimnalininte for him.” 
“Why. can he sing?” *“‘No mamma; but 
she made him believe he could!” 








He Kyowa It.—Hiram D. Maxfield, formerly 
of Silver Springs, R. I., has no doubt about the 
wonderful curative powers of Kidney-Wort. He 
was so afflicted with Kidney Complaint that he 
could not stand ou bis feet from pain and weak- 
ness. As soon as he commenced using Kidney- 
Wort he experienced immediate relief, and at 
once began to grow strong and was relieved of 
ali pain and unpleasantness. He says: “l know 
I have been cured by Kidney-Wort.” 


eee  —— 


THE combination, proportion and process used 
in the preparation of Hood's Sarsaparilla, are 
peculiar to this medicine, and unknown to others. 





HoonD’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 


diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the —— 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 





CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. 1¢ swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and 1 broke out 
over the whole suriace of my body; | right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itching 
mass, and my ankle and foot solame and 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
so as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. 1 did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottlés my soreness begaa to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing tter every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed all up, and does not run at all. Iowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidénce of the public, especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 

Yours most truly, ‘ 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.§S. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J.P. 








NootherSarsaparilla has such asharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six bortles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared onty by C. 1. HOOD & CO, 
Apothecaries. Lowell. Mass. 


Choral Worship. 


L. O. Emerson's new book for Choire, Singing 
Classes, and Musical Conventions. 

A large, first-class new book, of 300 pages, with 
fresh, bright, spirited music. 100 pages of Elements, 
75 pages of Hymn Tunes, 110 pages of Anthems, and 
a large number of fine Gices and Concert Pieces. 

Price $1, or 39 per dozen. 


Song Worship. 


A new and bright collection of Songs for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, by L. O. EMEnson and W. F. SHERWIN. 

The hymne and tunes are by the best talent, and the 
book is one that is fully up to the requirements of the 
most advanced taste, Do not fail to examine it. Single 
specimen copies, 25 cents. 

Price 35 cents, or $30 per hundred. 


The Model Singer. 


A new book for SINGING CLASSES, by W. O. 
PERKINS and D. B. TOWNER. 

Contains an excellent Singing School Course, filling 
192 pages, including 124 Exercises, 57 Glees and Part 
Songs, 29 Hymn Tunes, 18 Anthems, and 4 Chants, 
also a Modulator, and Manual Signs. 

Price 60 cents, or $6 per dozen. 


The Star Chorus Book. 


A new and superior Collection of Choruses, Sacred 
and Secular. For Musical Societies. By W. O. Per- 
KINS. 168 pages, large octavo size. 36 Choruses, 

Price $1; per dozen, $9. 

In Press, a new High School Singing Book, by 
L.O. EMERSON. Wait for it. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 





CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES 
OR, RANDOM SKETCHES OF VARIOUS SUB- 


JECTS, PENNED FROM DIFFERENT STAND- 
re vi IN THE EMPIRE. By Henry Rvuce.es. 


“Mr. Ruggles writes briskly; he chats and gossips, 


slashing right and left, with stout American prejudices, 


and has made withal a most entertaining book.’’— New 


York Tribune. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 

By Marocery Deane. Cloth, gilt top, $150. Being 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usually 
visited by Americans in making ‘The Grand Tour 
of the Continent.” By the accomplished writer of 
“Newport Breezes.” 

“A very bright, fresh, and amusing account, which 
tells us about a host of things we never heard of be- 
fore, and is worth two ordinary books on European 
travel.” — Woman's Journal. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 

By Miss ADELINE TRaFTON, author of ‘His Inheri- 
tance,” “Katherine Karle,” etc. l6mo. Illustrated. 
$1 50. 

“A sparkling account of a monugees trip by a wide- 
awake, intelligent, and irrepressible American Girl, 
Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is delight- 
ful.”— Utica Ubserver. . 


BEATEN PATHS; 

OR, A WOMAN’S VACATION IN EUROPE. By 
ELLs W. THompson. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 

A lively and chatty book of travel, with pen-pictures 
humorous and graphic, that are decidedly out of the 
“beaten paths” of description. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. a | Mise C- 

ALiceE Baker. Little Classic Style. Cloth, gilt 

edges, $1 25. 

‘Miss Baker gives us a breezy, entertaining descrip- 
tion of these picturesque islands, She is an observing 
traveler, and makes a graphic picture of the quaint 
people and customs.”’"—Chicago Advance. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW, 
WITH VIEWS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

By J. M. BarLey, the ‘Danbury News Man.” 12mo. 

$100; paper 50c. 

The uliar humor of this writer is well-known. 
The British Isles have never beforé been looked at in 
jnst the same way,—at least, not by any one who has 
notified us of the fact. Mr. Bailey’s travels possess, 
accordingly, a value of their own for the reader, no 
matter how many previous records of journeys in the 
mother country he may have read.”’—Rochester Ex- 


press. 

OVER THE OCEAN; 

OR, SIGHTS anp SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS 
By Curtis GutLp editor of The Boston Commer 
cial Bulletin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“The utmost that any European tourist can hope to 
do is to tell the old story in a somewhat fresh way,and 
Mr. Guild has succeeded in every part of his book in 
doing this.”"— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 

OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN FIELDS. 
Uniform with “Over the Ocean.”” By the same au- 
thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“THe has given us a life-picture. Europe is done ina 
style that must serve as an invaluable guide to those 
who go ‘over the ocean,’ a8 well as an interesting com- 
panion.”—//alifar Citizen. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


BUT A PHILISTINE. By Miss Virernia F. 
ene, 50. A vew story by this favorite 
author. 


BARBARA THAYER; Her Glorious Career, 
By Mies ANNA JENNESS. 16mo, cloth, $100, Miss 
Jenness is a popular lecturer, and a writer of much 
brilliancy and power. 


*,* Sold hy all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ANNA MARIA'S HOUSEKEEPING, 


By Mrs. 8. D. POWER. 





$1 00. 


During the appearance, the past two 
years, of these papers in Wide Awake, the 
Editors were besieged by letters from 
housekeepers, both old and young, asking 
for their publication in permanent form. 


On the one hand they have been declared 
by trained housewives to be the most help- 
ful and complete domestic literature; and 
on the other hand, men and women of let- 
ters have warmly praised their literary ex- 
cellence. 

The publishers, therefore, confidently 
offer the volume to the public as a stand- 
ard work, upon practical domestic econo- 
my. 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP, 


By A BOY aAanpb HIS FRIENDS. 


With an introduction by HENRY RANDALL 
WAITE. $100. 


A fascinating little volume, full of prac- 
tical ideas, for the benefit of boys who 
are getting their first training in the use 
of tools. Its directions are explicit and 
trustworthy, from the buying of the first 
hammer up to the construction of a cabi- 
net. Its chapters are not wholly confined 
to carpentry, but give detail instruction 
in other matters dear to the boyish heart, 
such as the making of bows and arrows, 
preserving ‘“‘collections,”” making anglers’ 
flies, etc., etc. It will prove an admirable 
help in the direction of industrial training. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS: 
Work and Culture in the Household. 
By Mrs. A. M. DIAZ. 


Two volumes in one, 16mo., illustrated. 
$1 00. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
managemeiit must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 

Boston. Kegistered Letters or P.O, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
@iscontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
= year without waiting for a bill. ; : 

he receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
frst subser{ption. he change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
Geived. 

Differing opinions are again expressed 
in our columns this week, by a number of 
weil known women; among others, by H. 
M. Tracy Cutler, Mary B. Clay, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and Mrs. Catharine A. F. 
Stebbins. The daily newspapers have also 
given wide circulation to letters of Mrs. 
McClellan Brown in favor of athird party, 
and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster against it. 

—_— “eo - 

The moral phase in the political situation 
this year compels women to utterance. We 
might fill this JoURNAL every week with 
communications on the subject, and still 
have a great many left over. It is a most 
encouraging aud healthy sign of the times 
that there has risen up a strongly express- 
ed interest in the moral character of men 
who are to rule the nation. ‘The voice of 
women is almost a unit in the case. ‘They 
see only evil results from trust and honor 
to a man who does not respect himself. 
This JOURNAL would gladly give space to 
all the articles we receive on the subject. 
But it is impossible. ‘The authors of those 
which are omitted will see that their ideas 
are given place. 

—_— ne —__—— 

Women wishing to vote for school com- 
mittee in Massachusetts, who pay no prop- 
erty tax, have no time to lose. All appli- 
cations to be assessed a poll-tax of 50 cts. 
as a basis for voting must be made at the 
assessor’s office on or before next Mon- 
day, the 15th inst. Only two days now 
remain. Let every woman who is in- 
terested in the welfare of our public 
schools go to-day or Monday and have 
her name and those of her friends put 
upon the list. 

a a a 

The Massachusetts Prohibition party met 
last Wednesday, in Tremont Temple, and 
nominated State officers, with Julius H. 
Seelye for Governor, and Henry H. Faxon 
for Lieut.-Governor. The platform affirms 
that'‘temperance is the paramount political 
issue,”’ and that ‘*The liquor traffic instine- 
tively dreads the ballot in the hands of 
women; the Prohibition party cordially 
welcomes it.” ‘This declaration was greet- 
ed with loud applause. Mr. Libby, of 
Cambridge. asked if the fifth plank was in- 
tended to commit the party to woman suf- 
frage. Rev. Dr. Miner replied that there 
was no private interpretation to be put up- 
on the language. There it stood. It was not 
proposed to write a commentary upon it. 
[Prolonged applause.} Mr. Libby persist- 
ed in opposing the plank, and offered a 
substitute. The previous question was 
ordered, however, and the resolution pre- 
sented by the committee overwhelmingly 
adopted. Many women were in attendance 
as delegates, and Mrs. M. O. Stevens, 
of Peabody, Mrs. E. M. H. Roberts, of 
Charlestown, Mrs. John Hall, of Water- 
town, Mrs. L. M. Poole, of Chelsea, and 
Mrs. Amanda L. Root, of East Douglas, 
were all elected members of the State Cen- 
tral Committee. 


_ 77e* 

In Massachusetts there are now three 
State tickets in the field, Republican, 
Democratic, and Probibition. The Peo- 
ple’s party will probably nominate a fourth. 
‘In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.” 

_ “or- 

Senator Hawley, in his opening sentence 
at the Republican rally, in Boston, last 
‘Tuesday evening, said that by the amended 
U. 8. Constitution ‘every man born in the 
United States, or naturalized therein, is a 
citizen not only of the State where he re- 
sides, but of the United States of America 
as well.”’ That is true. But it is only a 
part of the truth. The language used is 
not ‘‘all men,” but ‘tall persons.” And the 
U.S. Courts have decided that under that 
provision ‘women are citizens and may be 
clothed with suffrage by appropriate State 
legislation.” We hope the omission was 
unintentional, and that Senator Hawley 
will correct it hereafter. 
ae oe — 

The influence of women in polities is 
strikingly shown by the adoption of the 
Prohibitory Constitutional Amendment in 
Maine last week, by 40,000 majority. The 
Portland despatch to the Boston Herald 
says that “‘for the first time in this State 
the women have made themselves felt in a 
campaign and at the polls. In Market 
Square, in front of the old City Hall, 


women had a large tent erected, with flow- 
ers inside and flags outside, and ladies all 
around and about. The prohibitory wom- 
en are pluming themselves to-night. One 
of them said a few minutes ago, she be- 
lieved she herself won fifty votes for the 
cause in the few hours she spent in three 
wards. Miss Frances E. Willard. of Il., 
Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, of Ohio, and 
Mrs. Emily Pitts Stevens, of California, 
have done grand work fur the W. C.T. U.” 


a se 


In Augusta, too, we are told that ‘‘a nov- 
el, as well as attractive, feature was pre- 
sented at the polls by the presence in each 
ward-room of a delegation of ladies from 
the W. C. T. U., acting as rallying com- 
mittees for the amendment. ‘hese fair 
representatives of the prohibitory cause 
embraced some of the most excellent 
mothers and daughters in Augusta society. 
Each one was armed with a handful of 
oblong white paper, on which was printed 
‘Yes’ and ‘No’ respectively. Approach- 
ing a voter and casting on him a look of 
appeal, one of these ladies would ask him 
to vote the ‘Yes’ ballot. In one ward, 
where the proffer was courteously de- 
clined, the lady remarked to the gentle- 
man: ‘Il worked at your house; won't 
you please vote “Yes”? ‘Were you not 
paid for your services?’ replied the gen- 
tleman, and that terminated the interview. 
In another ward, a very worthy widow 
was treated with rudeness by the man to 
whom she had offered a ‘Yes’ ballot. 
There was no other ease of incivility. 
(Quite a number of Democrats voted for 
the adoption of the amendment.” How 
much more dignified and womanly it 
would have been if these women had been 
able to vote tor themselves, instead of using 
these indirect methods. 


“eo —_ 


The ordination of Louise S. Baker as 
pastor of the First Congregational church 
of Nantucket is a significant sign of the 
times. The Nantucket church has cut the 
Gordian knot which excluded women from 
the ministry of that denomination. Every 
Congregational church in the land has a 
right to take similar action, the polity of 
each being determined by itself. Rev. 
Miss Baker is now legally an Orthodox 
Congregational minister, as much so as if 
she had been examined by a council and or- 
dained by the laying on of hands. She can 
solemnize marriages under Massachusetts 
laws, and the courts will, if necessary, 
affirm her right to do so. 


ooo 


About two months ago, the head of one 
of the principal bureaus in the t:easury 
department at Washington, D. C., sent to 
the secretary an ofliclal recommendation 
for several promotions, made after examin- 
ation of the parties. ‘There are employees 
of both sexes in the bureau. One or more 
of the female clerks had attained the high- 
est standard in their grades, but notwith- 
st .nding this, the recommendation for pro- 
motion included only male clerks. One 
of these had frequently had his imperfect 
and incorrect work reviewed by one of the 
ladies over whose head he was passed. 
The chief of the bureau is understood to 
hold to the idea that women are not fit to 
perform clerical duties, and should not 
therefore be employed in the government 
departments, and it is only on that ground 
that this recommendation ean be account- 
ed for. Considerable feeling has been 
stirred in the department, and the ladies 
are outspoken in expressing their opinion 
of the injustice done them. The import- 
ance of the question lies in the fact that if 
the recommendation of the chief of the 
bureau is followed, it would apparently 
establish the principle that male incompe- 
tency is better than female competency. 
What the views of the acting secretary 
are is not known, but, from his failure to 
act up to this time, it is supposed he is not 
quite satisfied of the propriety of the rec- 
ommendation. 


or 


During the past few days. woman suf- 
frage has lost two eminent friends in Sec- 
retary Charles J. Folger and Senator Hen- 
ry B. Anthony. ‘True to his Nantucket 
birth and training, Judge Folger, as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, recently reversed an 
adverse decision of his assistant, and over- 
ruled the legal opinion of the solicitor of 
the ‘Treasury, Kenneth Raynor, in the case 
of Mrs. Mary Miller, who had applied for 
a license as “master” of a Mississippi 
steamboat. Judge Folger granted her the 
license, and in doing so affirmed the in- 
alienable right of all women to pursue any 
useful trade, profession, or avocation, on 
the same terms as other United States citi- 
zens. ‘That decision will stand as one of 
the landmarks of progress in the history of 
civilization. 

Senator Anthony, true to his Quaker an- 
tecedents, in 1867, in the United States 
Senate, made an admirable and convincing 
argument for woman suffrage during the 
debate on the Fifteenth Amendment. He 





where is the polling place of Ward 4, the 


was sustained by Henry Wilson, Gratz 





Brown, and other leading Republican Sen- 
ators. His masterly argument attracted 
general attention throughout the country, 
and did much to place woman suffrage 
before the people as a serious and perma- 
nent political issue. 

“ee 

Ata meeting of the Council last Tues- 
day, Miss Frances M. Lincoln, of W orces- 
ter, and Miss Anna 8S. Folsom, of Boston, 
were nominated by Gov. Robinson for 
trustees of the Worcester Lunatic Hospi- 
tal for seven and six years respectively. 

“eo - 

A correspondent of the Nation, in a re- 
cent issue, bewails the narrow views of 
‘women and ministers.” It says ‘the av- 
erage minister is largely limited towomen 
in his daily walk and conversation; hence 
social and personal topics, social virtues 
and vices, must of necessity form the basis 
of his conversation. His mind and views 
are in harmony with those of the women of 
his flock, so that, when he attempts to 
look upon the broader and higher relations 
of life, he is essentially feminine. He is 
without that honor, honesty and integrity 
which right-minded men regard as essen- 
tial elements of character and manhood. 
A minister might read the Mulligan letters 
to the sewing soviety of his church, and 
their author would most likely be called a 
‘Christian gentleman,’ nothing sinful or 
wicked about the letters,” &&. But when 
the admitted facts in the case of Mr. 
Cleveland are read to the sewing society 
the women know at once the moral atroci- 
ty of it. It is upon the ‘old world weak- 
ness and wickedness of human nature,” 
that the correspondent of the Nation de- 
clares it is ‘*unwise to rivet attention.” It 
is **too narrow and feminine.” But if men 
know when business transactions are cul- 
pable, is not impartial suffrage for men 
and women just what is needed to cover 
the whole ground of political reform? 
When the woman’s opinion has with it the 
power of her vote, it will not lack respect 
or value. 

“oe 

An influentially-signed memorial from 
more than 150 members of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland was presented to Mr. Gladstone in 
the beginning of August by Sir Thos. 
M’'Clure, Bart., M. P. 

The following answer was received : 

10 Downtneo Sr., WuItEHALL, Avoust 4, 1584 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Gladstone bas had the honor 
to receive the memorta), numerously signed by 
ministers of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terinn Church in Ireland, in favor of enfranchis- 
ing women; and he desires me to thank you for 
presenting ittobim. I somnin, pone fuithtully, 

E. W. HaMILton. 

Sir Thomas M Clure, Bart., M. P. 

The Women’s Suffrage Journal says that 
‘the Presbyterian body is of so much po- 
litical weight in Ireland, and the signa- 
tures attached to this memorial represent 
so large a number of the leaders of opin- 
ion, the men of action as well as thinkers, 
that u list of the names will show better 
than any comment how widespread an in- 
terest is taken in women’s suffrage by 
those best calculated to form public senti- 
ment, not only in Ulster, but in other parts 
of Ireland. Many other ministers signed, 
but their names came too late to be for- 
warded.” 

eee 

A society has been formed in Christiania, 
under the active supervisiou of Mr. H. E. 
Benner, a distinguished member of the 
Norwegian Parliament, for improving the 
position of women. In this ¢ ffort toward 
rendering the status of women equal with 
that of men, Norway is returning to her 
ancient customs, as in early Seandinavia 
women were much freer and more highly 
considered than in any of the Latin races. 


oe 


Under the new French divorce law, ow- 
ing to an amendment moved in the Senate 
by the celebrated Protestant pastor De 
Pressensé, precisely the same causes that 
enable a man to get his marriage contract 
dissolved enable a woman also. We may 
differ in opinion about the importance of 
some of the causes for which divorce is 
allowed, but the grand fact of equality be- 
tween men and women cannot be over- 
looked. ‘The miserable doctrine of the 
inequality of obligation between man and 
wife in the duties of marriage is once for 
all swept away, and. if domestic unhappi- 
ness has become so great that it must seek 
a legal remedy, the partner who is the 
weaker, and whose happiness is more de- 
pendent upon home comfort and affection, 
will not be forced to submit to a more 
stringent law than that which binds her 
stronger mate. In our own country the 
causes are alike for both sexes. In this 
respect France has set Great Britain an 
example of justice towards women. 

a 


At the Education department of the So- 
cial Science Association, at Saratoga, N. 
Y., on the 9th inst., a valuable report on 
recent educational work was submitted by 
Miss Talbot. Miss Lamsden, of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, read a paper on the “Higher 
Education of Women.” 
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LOOK TO THE LEGISLATURES. 


The important political fact nearest to 
suffragists at this moment is the choice of 
members of the Legislatures in their re- 
spective States for the next winter session. 
It is in the legislature that everything will 
be gained that is gained. Every change 
in the laws for the better, every extension 
of suffrage, school, municipal or presiden- 
tial, must come through the legislature. It 
therefore behooves every woman suffragist 
to make a personal effort in his or her 
ward, or town, or representative district, 
to secure the nomination and election of 
men who believe in equal rights for all. 
The men who manage the caucuses and 
who take charge of the nominations should 
be seen at once. Many of them are friend- 
ly, and if the case were stated to them. 
they would put candidates in nomination 
who would vote for measures favorable to 
the rights of women. Some of them are 
just men, who believe in fair play, and 
who, because women have no vote in the 
case, would see that they should be fairly 
represented, 

Every suffragist who reads these words 
should feel a personal responsibility to at- 
tend to this at once. We may just as well 
have friends as foes in the legisiature. But 
they will be there only when those whose 
interests are at stake do earnestly take the 
matter in hand. ‘The gods help those who 
help themselves.” hee Hh 
we 


ORDINATION OF MISS BAKER. 


If the General Assembly of Congrega- 
tional Ministers, who, in 1837, thought it 
necessary by a ‘pastoral letter” to warn 
the world against women’s speaking, could 
have looked forward over the forty-seven 
years that have intervened, to the ordina- 
tion of Miss Louise 8S. Baker, which took 
place last Sunday, at Nantucket, they 
would have seen how useless it is to try to 
stop the law of progress. They might 
have been comforted, too, by the manifest 
good and satisfactory result when both 
men and women help each other in making 
the world better. 

The Nantucket Jnguirer and Mirror, af- 
ter noting the former wealth of the island, 
in the palmy days when shipping and trad- 
ing were prosperous, and when settled and 
well-sustained pastorates existed, notes al- 
so the decline of all these interests, and 
says :— 

The old North Church suffered with the 
rest. For years without a regular pastor, 
it could only earry on its work in a fitful 
kind of way, until at last it seemed as 
though its doors must be closed. At this 
juncture a young woman returned to her 
native place—one who had already been 
trying to lift her fellow-creatures out of 
the evils of intemperance, and in whose 
heart God had planted both the desire to 
work for Him and the ability to doit. A 
providential failure to secure a supply for 
the pulpit led to an invitation that she 
should speak. Followed by another and 
still another, she was at last asked to be- 
come the stated supply of the Church, and 
the request being granted, now for nearly 
four years the young evangelist, Miss 
Louise 8. Baker, coming into the maturity 
of womanhood, has been the pastor. to all 
intents and purposes, of this oldest of Nan- 
tucket churches. But Miss Baker was 
neither pastor in name, nor altogether in 
fact. She was not an ordained minister. 
She could preach the word; she could pray 
in public or in the household; she could 
kneel by the sick bed; she could guide the 
sinner’s soul to the Great Helper; she could 
attend the dying and speak to those who 
were about to lay away their dead; but 
there were some things that by the usages 
of the Congregational body ‘she could not 
do. The ordinances of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper she could not administer— 
only an ordained minister of the Gospel 
was competent for such work--and.strange- 
ly enough, it seemed that she was not com- 
petent to admit to the church those even 
who had been led to Christ through her 
own ministrations. The incongruity of 
this state of things at last began to be ap- 
preciated by the Church, and by its own 
quiet, and thoughtful. and prudent action 
the remedy was sought, was found, and 
was accepted. We cannot do better than 
give this action in the church’s own words: 

Whereas this, the First Congregational Church 
of Nantucket, has for some time been deprived of 
the regular administration of the Sacraments, 
and 

Whereas we believe it proper that Miss Louise 
S. Baker, a member of this church, who bas 
acted as stated supply for nearly four years, 
should-exercive the functions of a settied minis- 
ter, as far as the rules of Congregationalism will 
allow; 

Resolved, That this church delegate to ber, by 
its vote, the authority to administer the sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper, and to 
admit members into the church, and all other 
duties pertaining to the ministerial office. 


Last Sunday morning this action of the 
church was consummated, and it was the 
writer’s privilege to witness a most beau- 
tiful and touching ceremony. It was in- 
t-resting enough to meet with a church 
whose organization goes back a century 
and a half.—a part of whose building goes 
back to the earliest days of the island’s 
settlement. But when, after the opening 
service, the modest but earnest young 
preacher left the pulpit, and was met at 
the Communion table by the aged deacon 
to whom the church had delegated the 
duty of the morning, the interest was 
greatly de-pened. Deacon Folger read 
the statement of the action of the church, 
and then, turning to Miss Baker, addressed 
her in a few tender and affectionate words, 
as he expressed his pleasure that it had 
been made his duty to give her, on behalf 








of the church, the.right hand of fellow- 
ship. And as the veuerable gentleman 
took her by the hand. we venture‘to say 
there were not many dry eyes in the old 
North Church. ‘The young minister. turn- 
ed to the other deacon—Deacon Joy—(he 
having seen his fourscore years or more), 
and gave him her hand. and then the cere- 
mony was complete. Simple and beauti- 
ful in its simplicity, tender in its surround- 
ings, and unique as the old island itself, it 
will long be remembered by those who 
were privileged to be present. May she 
be spared to minister to her people in holy 
things for many and many a year! 

Miss Baker responded in earnest 
simple-hearted sincerity, and the quiet, 
unpretentious ceremony ended. 

The new pastor had joined this church 
eighteen years ago. She grew up in it, 
and came naturally to her place. So far 
as we know, Miss Baker is the second Or- 
thodox Congregational woman who has 
been ordained tothe ministry. Rev. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell being the first. 
Miss Brown was ordained and settled in 
South Butler, N. Y., about thirty years 
ago. Unitarian and Universalist women 
have been ordained, also one Methodist 
woman, Rev. Annie H. Shaw. Other 
women preach by license. Slowly but 
surely the world will secept the ministry 
of women. It will see the need of every 
influence that can help in the direction of 
a clearer moral sense, and of higher and 
finer ideals of life. ‘The tools belong to 
those who can use them. Whatever is fit 
to be done at all may with propriety be 
done by anybody who can do it well. 


L. 8. 


and 
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MISS NIVISON’S “INFANTS’ HOME.” 


Miss 8.8. Nivison, M. D., whose home 
for infants, at Hammerton, N. J., was 
mercilessly held up to blame some time 
ago, as a slaughter-house of children, has 
issued a broadside filled with sworn testi- 
monies of clergymen, physicians, and 
nurses in her defence; also testimonials of 
persons who have long known Miss Nivi- 
son, and who feel sure that the evil rumors 
were not true. 

The infants brought to this home were 
mostly foundlings from lying-in asylums, 
hospitals, and almshouses. Some of them 
were in little better than a dying ccndition 
when they came. Many of them were ‘*the 
offspring of vice and shiftlessness, puny 
and fragile to the last degree.” ‘T'wo- 
thirds of all the children born in New York 
city die before they are five years old, and 
of the class called ‘foundlings,’ nine-tenths 
die in infancy,” so that the great number 
of deaths at the Nivison Home are account- 
ed for by their condition when they came. 
It is proved that the best sanitary condi- 
tions were supplied to the little ones, who 
nevertheless died in great numbers in spite 
of the tenderest care. 

Dr. Sarah E. Miller wishes to be quoted 
among those who vindicate Miss Nivison 
and her home. he WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
quoted the crue] report, in the interest of 
the supposed wrongs of the little ones. In 


justice to the facts and proofs which Miss 


Nivison now brings, we give this counter- 
statement. L. 8. 
eee 


WOMEN NOT REPRESENTED. 


This presidential campaign is opening 
the eyes of many women to things they 
did not realize before. Our good friend 
Laura Moore writes from Barnet, Vt. : 

The nomination for President of such 
men as have been chosen is helping our 
cause wonderfully. Women begin to be- 
lieve they are not, after all, so well repre- 
sented as they had supposed. Miss Wil- 
lard’s reception by the Conventions, too, 
representing as she did 150,000 women, 
and yet having her request disregarded 
because no votes were represented, has 
stirred our Vermont women as nothing 
ever has before. 


oo - 


ILLINOIS EQUAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
is hereby called to convene in Annual Ex- 
ecutive Session at Watseka, Thursday and 
Friday, September 25 and 26, 1884. 

The gigantic and unconstitutional injus- 
tice of the disfranchisement of women citi- 
zens of the United States (see XIVth and 
XVth amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution) is the supreme question of the cen- 
tury, affecting as it does the educational, 
legal, industrial, and moral interests of the 
mothers of the race. consequently the 
rights and interests of every child; and we 
hereby call upon every patriot and every 
philanthropist to co-operate with us in our 
effort to secure equality of rights, oppor- 
tunities, and responsibilities. 

The present political situation necessi- 
tates deliberate and wise counsel and 
united action, and the presence of all our 
members is earnestly desired. 

Delegates will report at their earliest 
convenience to Mrs. Clara Lyon Peters, 
Chairman Local Committee, and Mrs. Min- 
nie Roff Alter, Chairman Entertainment 
Committee, Watseka, Ill. 

Headquarters will be at the Willia ms 
House, where the Reception Committee 
will meet the delegates. 

ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT?, Pres. 

F LORENCE N. KOLLOCK, Sec. 
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WOMEN’S MEETINGS AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


The Women’s National Christian Tem- 
perance Union beld a two days’ series of 
meetings at Chautauqua, on the 15th ult., 
by invitation of Dr Vincent, in spite of 
his opposition to woman suffrage and dis- 
like of women’s public speaking. Miss 
Willard gives an interesting account in the 
Union-Signal of their succes-ful meetings. 
Every arrangement was made for their re- 
ception by Dr. Vincent and a local com- 
mittee of ladies. At a meeting of W. C. 
7. U. ladies previously held, Dr. Vincent 
nad frankly stated his objections to their 
Society, the main points being that the 
Union believed in women as speakers, and 
favored their equal citizenship. Neverthe- 
less, he recognized their society us a 
body of earnest, well-intentioned Christian 
workers, and desired that respect and 
good-will should beshownthem. He even 
proposed that a reception should be given 
Miss Willard in the elegant parlors of the 
Hotel Athenwum. He presided at the 
meeting, listened patiently for an hour and 
a half to the women speakers, and at the 
close pronounced a benediction. In all, 
there were five meetings. Some of the 
speakers showed their preferences for St. 
John more than was consistent with the 
Chautauqua rule to exclude politics, which 
called out a remonstrance from the paper 
edited by Dr. Theodore L. Flood, who, in 
*“\ Word to the Select Ladies,” said :— 


You are doing a splendid work for a 
noble cause. Of woman suffrage we have 
nothing to say in connection with your 
mission as representatives of the W. C.'T. 
U. But let us ask this plain question: ‘Is 
it wise, or even prudent, to project the po- 
litical party phase of the temperance ques- 
tion into a promiscuous assembly? Cer- 
tainly it is in bad taste on the Chautauqua 
platform. ‘This is not a political assembly. 

Miss Willard says: “Dr. Vincent was 
most considerate, and when we remember 
his peculiar views, I feel that we should 
greatly honor him for his eatholicity and 
kindness. He insisted on paying for our 
expenses (we expected nothing for our 
services) twenty-five dollars more than he- 
had agreed. and spoke of some permanent 
method of relating our work to the Chau- 
tauqua plan of summer teaching. . . . He 
thinks he may outgrow his aversion to 
woman asaspeaker [ earnestly pray and 
honestly believe he will.” 


oe - —- 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the JOURNAL of Sept. 6, was an arti- 
cle on Chauney Hall School, in which fa- 
vorable mention is made of the *‘accom- 
plished principals,” Mr. and Miss Ladd. 
While I heartily subscribe to the truth of 
the statement, let me call the atten- 
tion of your readers to an important im- 
provement that has taken place during 
the past year. Mr. Daniell, lately of the 
Roxbury Latin School, has recently be- 
come the junior principal, thereby adding 
greatly to the force and worth of the ex- 
cellent corps of teachers for which Chaun- 
cy has so long been celebrated. Mothers 
should consider tie duty of lending their 
influence to the school. in which co-educa- 
tion is not only practised, but accepted as 
the law of nature; and where boys and 
girls study and work and advance togeth- 
er just as naturally as at home they read 
and talk and play together. This matter- 
of-course method certainly helps to estab- 
lish, in the youthful mind, the idea that 
men and women are to think and act to- 
gether in the world; that the laws of so- 
ciety are in line with the laws of nature; 
and that the much-vexed question of 
“woman's sphere” will very easily settle 
itself, if let alone, by dissolving into thin 
air, like other bubbles and humbugs. 

The foundations of principles are very 
early laid, and in Chauncy Hall School 
boys and girls, from the kindergarten up 
to the senior class, are steadily learning 
that intellect has no privileged sex 
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BEFRIENDING WOMEN. 


The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, 74 Boylston St., invites special 
attention to that part of its work intended 
to befriend women who, amid the various 
temptations and dangers of the city, may 
find themselves in need of counsel and pro- 
tection. ‘To all such is offered a pleasant 
and safe resort, where friendly ears will 
listen, and friendly hearts appreciate. 

Circulars are now ready, descriptive of 
this, as well as of the general work of their 
Woman's Union, and aid is asked in the 
distribution. ‘The Union also needs con- 
tributions of money for more widely ad- 
vertising the many privileges and oppor- 
tunities which it affords, as also for its 
current expenses. ‘The parlors and read- 
ing-room, with library, are open day and 
evening, and all women are cordially in- 
vited to use them. ‘Those wishing to join 
classes are requested to leave their address 
atthe desk. Local and other information 
May be obtained from our Agency of 
Direction at the rooms. 
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For reports and circulars, apply to the 
Superintendent, Miss Davis. 
Mrs. A. M. Dtaz, Pres.. 
Mrs. M. W. Wuipven, Sec. 
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INADVERTENCE CORRECTED. 





NEw Yor ISS4. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Let me correct two inadvertencies in 
your late issue. *1. It was not Mr. Hamil- 
ton Fish, Jr., who voted against the suf- 
frage bill from the Fishkill district; nor 
is Mr. Fish likely to give such a vote. ‘The 
writer meant to refer to Mr. James Kent, 
Jr. 2. Since Mr. Blaine has avowed him- 
self, for over fifteen years. a friend of 
woman suffrage and has acted accordingly, 
and since Goy. Cleveland has promised 
to sigu any suffrage bill passed by the 
New York Legislature, and has kept his 
word, it is hardly correct to say that But- 
ler and St. John are the only avowed suf- 
fragists in the field. ° 
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LETTER FROM MRS. STANTON. 


K, SEPT. 10, 


Mrs. Elizabe h Cady Stanton sends us 
the following communication : 

SUFFRAGE FOR WOMAN THE 

QUESTION. 

The right of self-government for one- 
half the American people is the most mo- 
mentous aud important question that this 
nation was ever called on to consider ;—a 
question so vitui and far-reaching in its 
consequences that the life or death of all 
political parties. the success or failure of 
all other issues, are as nothing weighed in 
the balance with it. And for the reason 
that not one single question affecting the 
interests of humanity can ever be satisfac- 
torily settled, until we have the united 
thought of enlightened men and women in 
its readjustment. We cannot bring order 
and harmony out of our present chaotic 
conditions uutil the masculine and femi- 
nine elements are in exact equilibrium. 
Thus far in the history of the race, the 
musculine element has dominated, giving 
us governments of force, religions of ter- 
ror, and social conditions of slavery. Our 
work is to exalt the feminine element, to 
restore 4 normal womanhood, and by edu- 
sation, higher development, and moral 
power, help to mould the state. the church, 
and the home, on sound principles of jus- 
tice and equality. 

There is great fear expressed lest with 
enlarged liberty woman will ‘tunsex her- 
self.” Thatis exactly the difficulty under 
the present restrictions. The mass of our 
women are nothing but faint echoes of 
men, accepting unquestioned their sys- 
tems of government and jurisprudence, the 
absurdities and dogmas of their different 
forms of religion, avd all their various 
theories of sovial life, according to the lat- 
itude and longitude in which they were 
born. Hence, in trying to build up a nor 
mal type of womanhood, we are compelled 
to overcome the prejudices of centuries, the 
hostility of man to any invasion of his au- 
thority, and, worst of all, the apathy and 
indiflerence of woman herself. The ma- 
jority of women could not be more thor- 
oughly ‘tunsexed” than they are to-day, 
moulded by the masculine idea, and guided 
by the masculine will. ‘The world still 
waits for a grand type of true womanhood 
to be born. 

But while working faithfully to this end, 
we must avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity for popular surface work, whenev- 
er, however, and wherever it can be accom- 
plished. For this reason, political parties, 
in Presidential campaigns, are of some 
service to us for purposes of agitation. 
At such times there is a general revival of 
the interest of the people in questions out- 
side the usual routine of their daily lives, 
hence it is important for reformers to wave 
their banners from the mos® conspicuous 
point of view; to issue their protests, ap- 
peals, and letters of acceptance, us they 
get a circulation and hearing which cannot 
be secured at any other time. ‘Thus, 
wholly independent of their intrinsic mer- 
its, they serve the purpose of a widespread 
agitation of their ideas of government. 

Some of us have been arraigned for ad- 
vising the members of the National Asso- 
ciation to **stand by the Republican party.” 
Knowing full well that all the parties and 
nominees alike have other questions near- 
er their hearts than woman suffrage. it 
matters not to us whether it is protection. 
prohibition, finance, or labor, so long as 
our question is not primal. Hence our 
choice is the Republican party, as it has a 
grand record in the past for noble deeds 
and words, and in its ranks we find the 
largest number of statesmen favorable to 
our movement. ‘Then, too, we have a small 
eraft anchored in their harbor, ‘with 
something to tie to,” and fair promises of 
protection. If we cannot trust the Repub- 
lican party, which has a local habitation 
and a name, where shall welook? Wecan- 
not follow the Independents, for they have 
not told us what they believe, or whither 
they are going. The Prohibitionists may 
prove a myth, as they always have done 
when the time came for voting. ‘The con- 
stituents of the working-men’s party make 
up the rank and file of the large majorities 
that have gone dead against woman suf- 
frage in every State where the proposition 
has been submitted. As to the Democratic 
party, it has had no policy or leaders for a 
quarter of a century. Now it would be 
folly for us, with our little craft (in the 
shape of a special committee, a 16th 
amendment, and a bundle of petitions), to 
go forth on the great ocean of uncertainty, 
to trust to Cleveland, Butler, or St. John 
to throw us a rope in time of danger. If 
any of them found their vessels too heavily 
laden for a Presidential campaign, no 
doubt woman suffrage would be the first 
part of the cargo to be thrown overboard. 

Now we have had a narrow contracted 
little stateroom for many years on the Re- 
publican ship, with such men as Anthony, 
Sargent, Lapham, Hoar, Blair, and later, 
Reed, ‘'aylor, McLoid and Bunne, to give 
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us ever and anon some crumbs of comfort. 
Humiliating as our position is, it is better 
than to be thrown overboard to the fishes. 
There is every reason to suppose the Re- 
publicans will cling to us, and hold us in 
reserve, as the next best card to play. 
After having turned the negro into every 
possible shape, made all the capital they 
ean out of him, the woman, in the order of 
Providence. must come next; and it is the 
interest of the Republicans to preserve our 
lives until that hour comes. If, in this 
general disintegration of parties, a new one 
shall arise with a solid woman suffrage 
plank in its platform, it will be time enough 
for us, when we see its battalions forming, 
to get ready to march in its procession. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


In Presque Isle, Me., the vote for a pro- 
hibitory constitutional amendment was 
unanimous. 

An interesting letter from Miss Pond, 
describing the Cape Cod work now going 
on, reached us too late for inse:tion, but 
it will appear next week. 

The **White Cross Fraternity” of spirit- 
ualists at Lake Pleasant, N. HH. had a very 
successful ‘‘woman suffrage day” on the 
4th inst. An account of the meeting by Dr. 
Salome Merritt will appear next week. 

In Boston University the number of stu- 
dents in attendance has steadily increased 
the past four years, the summaries of the 
four being as follows: 505, 555, 591, and 
610. ‘The whole number of instructors is 
one hundred. A new building will be 
opened October 1. 

Notice advertisement of the new Berke- 
ley School, which opens September 22, 
under the charge of well-known educators. 
The new Berkeley School is co-educa- 
tional, although considerable adverse pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon the mana- 
gers to make it otherwise. 

The monthly meeting of the officers of 
the Needham Woman Suffrage Club was 
held with Mrs. E. C. Whitney on ‘Churs- 
day evening, September 4, at seven o'clock. 
The holding of a social gathering at some 
near date is contemplated, for which ar- 
rangements will probably soon be made. 

A correspondent of the Manchester Ex- 
aminer says that passengers to Montreal 
on board the Vancouver were entertained 
with a ladies’ night, when Miss Becker 
gave a short address on the position of 
women in social and intellectual life, and 
Mrs. King read a paper on dress reform. 

The woman suffragists of Nebraska 
complain of the voting of the Bohemians, 
Swedes, und Germans — all foreigners. 
Many of these are very ignorant of the du- 
ties or responsibilities of citizens, and ig- 
norant of the language and customs of the 
country of their adoption. Such men 
vote, while the intelligent women of the 
land are silenced. - 

The pastor of the M. E. 
tle Ground, Ind., delivered an anti-woman 
suffrage sermon recently. He has on his 
side every wife-whipper, every man whose 
wife supports him by taking in washing, 
every man who makes his living by selling 
whiskey, and all the vile, low and igno- 
rant elements of society.—Our Herald. 

The boarding-school of Mrs. Emily 
Newhall, which is mentioned in our ad- 
vertising column, we are able to say from 
personal knowledge, is one of the safe and 
good schools to which parents may send 
their children, sure that a study of the 
character of each student will be carefully 
made, and the instruction and training 
adapted to its special needs, and that there 
will be no over-cramming. 

Chauncy Hall Schoo), in Boylston Street, 
numbers: among its pupils the children 
and grand-children of those who were its 
pupils fifty years ago. This proof, from 
those who know by having tried it, may 
be u guide to those who are seeking the 
best school for their children. ‘The co-ed- 
ucation, the fitting for college, and the 
kindergarten are each an attraction to this 
school. 

The Science Association of Montreal 
gave the WOMAN’s JOURNAL the pleasure 
of a visit last Monday from a number of 
distinguished lady delegates from Eng- 
land, Scotland, aud Ireland: among others 
were Rebecca Moore, of London; Phebe 
Blyth, member of the parochial board of 
Edinburgh; Helen Brown, member of 
St. Cuthbert’s parochial board; Miss 
Brown. and two ladies from Halifax. Nova 
Scotia. 

On account of the storm, the meeting 
at East Dennis, arranged for Friday even- 
ing, was postponed until Sunday, when a 
large congregation listened to Miss Cora 
Seott Pond, of Boston, who lectured on 
the **Extension of the Franchise to Wom- 
en.” ‘The pleasing and gentle manner of 
her address won all who listened to her; 
every one felt that she was thoroughly in 
earnest, and her enthusiasm awakened like 
feelings in others, so that men and women 
who had never before expressed them- 
selves upon the subject were ready to 
stand and be counted for the cause. The 
meeting was a complete success.— Yar- 
mouth Register. 


Church at Bat- 
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CARPETS! 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Oat of Loom. 
5-FRAME WILTONS, 


75 PIECES at.............. sembawiseautasnaninleasessaressses 


STANDARD 


300 PIECES at.-. 


eee Pee PPP Pee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


$1.75 


VELVETS, 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


250 PIECES at......-....-....- 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


3CO PIECES, Standard Quality, at---------..-..+..+- 75c. 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


250 PIECES, ail Wool, at... 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $1.00. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as udvertised. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St , Boston. 





FOR LADIES, 


and with full bust; 


a waist. 





JOURNAL. 
Patented. Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned............00+ 
Whole  * Balt ccccccccccccccccs 
Misses’ sad « © Boned...... ee 
bd be es $6 BOR coccccccccee 
Children’s and Infants’.....++.+ eeccccces ee 


Address the Manufacturers. 








EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists hive acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist ae made fur Ladies and Misses, boned, 
the construction of inside of burt under full preee, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust su;-port is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waist-, as made for Children and Infante, 
particular st ention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parte, anid from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman’s 


meritorious plan of their construction, and the 


Divections for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure aroun 
waist over dress, and vive it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infante, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child 
Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city ond tuwn in the United States. 


GEO. haatatadul & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Beaten, Mass. 





THE 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets lst Mo. ist, 1884.......... pesenenees 


TAGES 2c ccccvccscecsccses veeeseesecess 
Surplus, Including Capital..... 


i@- WOMEN 


Pee eee PUTO ee Cee eC OSC e ee eed feeeeeoee 


- $8,281,060 44 
6,374,197 56 


$1,906,862 88 


INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, ° ° ° 


BOSTON. 





WOODSTOCK 
CARPETS 


ARTISTIC IN DESIGN, 
DURABLE IN WEAR, 
REASONABLE IN PRICE. 


John H Pray, Sons&Co 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


558 and 560 Washington St. 








New | NEW BOOK! | Crazy 
Stitehes | ('v<* {o" ie: | Patchwork 


inch block and over 100 NEW STITCHES. Price 25 cts. 
NEW BOOK OF STAMPING PATTERNS, sam- 
ples of 60 alphabets, 500 designs for fancy work and 
instructions for stamping that will not rub. 25 cts. 
Both books by mail 40 cts. 

‘r. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 





Lady Haberton, the author of the di- 
vided skirt for women, and of dress re- 
form in England, attended the Science As- 
sociation in Montreal. 


In 1862, when the English surrendered 
the Ionian Islands to Greece, Dr. Barry, 
the military physician who had served 
with distinction for twenty years at the 
Cape of Good Hope, gave up his situation 
and settled in Corfu. When he died, in 
1865, it was found that the doctor was a 
woman. What induced her to conceal her 
sex is not known, but there is no doubt 
that she served in the British Army for 
forty years as an officer, took part in sev- 
eral battles, and was renowned not only 
as a physician, but as a skilful surgeon. 
For this singular fact we are indebted to 
the Chronic der Zeit. This answers the 
ery that ‘women cannot do men’s work.” 
It shows the injustice and folly of exclud- 
ing women from the medical profession. 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hot Covers. Siteeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamlir Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Lands, Door Mats, 
Foot Bulls, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s “irculars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds. 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
1t Avon 8St., opp. Jordan, Marebh & Co.'s, 


Cc. H. PEPPER’S 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING (or Sum. 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Kitchens, Offievs, Schools, Churches, ete. 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, and is warmer, 
softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than curpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office 1% Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Securi- 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit 
Trust Co .; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
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LADIES’ 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 

eam, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. A 1 the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at pars reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attac 








BLACKTHORN. 


She sleeps! Ab, welcome apell of rest, 

To tired hands and brain oppressed! 
Her moroing task is done. 

With what a soft, pathet!e grace 

The chil! March sunbeams kiss her face, 
My poor work wearied one} 


I ait me softly by her side, 
A little space I may abide, 
To watch her breathing free; 
Ah me! the thin, care-eharpened cheek, 
The sunken brows, that dumbly speak 
Of ail she sbares with me! 


I wooed her from the lap of wealth, 

While strong in youth, and proud of health, 
I thought the world my own; 

And she, sweet soul, put lightly by 

The gauds that charm the worldly eye, 
And lived for me alone. 


I look upon her sleeping face, 
And by her pallid cheek I place 
A tiny blackthorn spray ; 
Meet symbol of her joyless life, 
For we are conquered in the strife, 
Are beaten in the fray. 


The roses of this lower world 

Were not for us, the wild winds hurled 
Afar our hope’s young buds; 

And grim misfortune’s sullen tide 

Swamped all life’s landscape far and wide, 
Like February floods. 


Ah, trusting heart! too true to me, 
Ah, tender wife! ‘tis bard for thee, 
This round of labor done; 
The blackthorn’s leafless pearly spray, 
Instead of rosy-clustered May, _ 
And cloud instead of sun. 


What! wakest thou to hear my moan? 
Ah, darling, in thy tender tone 

Lies life’s best music yet ;] 
Though worldly ways are closed to me, 
God gave me all in giving thee; 

My heart hath no regret. 


Take thou this little blackthorn spray 
I plucked upon my homeward way, 

It doth us comfort bring; 
Though hope has failed, true love survives,® 
The “blackthorn winter’’ of our lives 

Leads to eternal spring! 

—All the Year Round. 

a 
IMMORTAL. 


BY LUCY LARCOM,. 











Into the heaven of Thy heart, @ God, 
I lift up my life, like « flower; 

Thy light is deep, and Thy love is broad, 
And I am not the child of an hour, 


Asa flower has its separate need of the whole 
Of the boundless, fathomless air, 

Through every fibre of thought my soul 
Reaches forth in Thyself to share. 


I dare to say unto Thee, my God, 
Who hast made me to climb so high, 

That I shall not crumble away with the clod; 
Lam Thine, and I cannot die! 


The throb of Thine infivite life I feel 
In every beat of my heart; 

Upon me hast Thou set eternity’s seal; 
Forever alive, as Thou art. 


I know not Thy mystery, O my God, 
Nor yet what my own life means 

That feels after Thee through the mold and the sod, 
And the darkness that intervenes. 


But I know that I live since I hate the wrong— 
The glory of truth can see; 

Can cling to the right with a purpose strong; 
Can love and can will with Thee. 


And I feel Thee through other lives, my God; 
Thy love is the hearthstone fire 

That lights up the large, eternal abode 
Whitberward we together aspire. 


Because I have known the human heart 
And its heavenly tenderness, 

I am sure that Thou with Thy children art, 
To comfort, and save, and bless. 


Shall [I doubt Thy breath which I breathe, my God? 
Shall I reason myself into dust? 

Thy Word flows fresh through the earth abroad ; 
My soul to Thy soul I trust! 


Thou hast entered into humanity, 
And hast made it a thing divine; 
And death and corruption it shall not see, 
This Holy One that is Thine! 
— Congregationalist. 
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MISS LAPHAM’S JAPANESE SILK. 


A Partly True Story. 
BY H. H. 


Great bustle and stir pervaded Miss 
Jones’s dressmaking room. Four new 
gowns were to go home that afternoon, all 
to be worn at one party. Such a thing had 
never before happened since Milly Jones, 
brave little thing that she was, had under- 
taken to keep father, mother, sister, and 
two brothers in food and clothes by the 
work of her two slender hands. Her father 
was a paralytic, her mother was not over- 
strong, her sister only fifteen, and the boys 
ten and twelve. 

It was a big load for Milly to shoulder, 
but she took it up as gayly as if it had been 
play, and had been carrying it now for 
four years without a day’s rest, or a night’s 
either, for that matter, since there never 
was a night that she did not sew till 
twelve o’clock, and sometimes long after. 
All she knew of the dressmaking art she 
had learned on the sly, or on the wing, as 
it were, in the great Madame Gullall’s es- 
tablishment, where she had toiled and 
drudged for five years, sometimes going 
shopping, sometimes sewing on skirts of 
gowns, sometimes holding the pincushion 
for madame while she fitted. 

This last was her opportunity, and not a 
second of it did she lose. No seam, no 
pleat, no trick of the madame’s deft fin- 
gers, escaped Milly’s eye. She had not 
been long in the place before the dream 
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not such a very difficult thing, Milly per- 
ceived, to fita gown. She could even im- 
prove on some of the madame’s methods, 
she dared to think. And she was not mis- 
taken, for the madame was at best but a 
trained work-woman, and Milly had a dash 
of genius in her nimble brain So she plot- 
ted and planned, and studied and observed, 
all the while saving every penny that she 
could. 

She contided her project to her mother, 
who, luckily, did not frown on it, and 
together they schemed and economized, 
until at last they had money enough in the 
savings-bank to keep the family in food 
and pay the rent for one year. Until that 
was assured Milly would not make her 
venture, 

“In one year I can get under way, I 
know,” she said. **Plenty of madame’s cus- 
tomers will give me their old gowns to al- 
ter over, because I will do it so cheap. 
I've many a time heard them say that it 
was no economy to have madame alter 
them, for she charged as much as for a 
new gown. And that way I'll gradually 
work in till they'll give me their new 
gowns too. If I had the French patterns, 
I'd very soon fit as wellas madame. If I 
had had her experience, I believe I'd fit 
better. I’ve seen her make awful blunders 
sometimes.” 

So, when the money for one year's liv- 
ing was put away, Milly electrified Mad- 
ame Gullall one day by giving notice that 
she would leave at the end of the month. 
The madame was displeased. All her cus- 
tomers liked Milly; she herself liked her. 
She had no one in her whole establishment 
whose eve was so quick for a shade of col- 
or as Milly’s. Many a time when other 
shoppers had reported a sample as un- 
matchable, Milly had gone out and in an 
hour returned with the right thing. And 
more than once, when some accident had 
happened to a gown, and a dilemma had 
arisen, Milly’s ingenuity had come to the 
rescue, and devised an expedient which 
had saved the madame’s credit. No; Mil- 
ly must not go. She offered to double 
her wages. It was a temptation, but Mil- 
ly resisted. 

“It might be long before we would have 
a whole year’s living ahead again,” she 
thought; ‘and I’m getting old” (she was 
nineteen). ‘If I'm ever going to begin, 
now’s my time.” 

So, politely thanking Madame Gullall, 
she declined her offer and departed. 

It was surprising how work poured in 
on her as soon as it was understood among 
a few of Madame Gullall’s customers that 
Milly had ‘‘set up for herself.” No wom- 
an living who cares for dress can resist the 
temptation of having a pretty gown at 
half price. 

Milly was a tireless creature, went to 
her customers at their own houses to fit 
them, carried samples. ripped, sponged, 
and pressed old gowns, and brought them 
back as good as new, or better. She smil- 
ed to herself sometimes — knowing well 
how much more work she gave for the 
money than the fine ladies had ever got be- 
fore—to find them inclined to drive close 
bargains with her. But she was working 
for an end; she could afford to bide her 
time. 

“If I live and have my health, you'll see 
me ask twenty-five dollars for making a 
gown, the same as the rest of them,” she 
said to her mother. ‘It’s worth it, too. I 
just wish the ladies would try making one 
their own selves. from beginning to end, 
and see if they don’t think differently after 
they’ve done it!” 

Before the end of the first year Milly had 
asewing-woinan of her own. In six months 
more she had two, and at the time of our 
story had four. More than that Milly could 
not manage; in fact, more than six haman 
beings could not have breathed in the little 
basement room where Milly’s work must 
still be done. It was a dark, dismal, cramp- 
ed place; but Milly did not yet, prosper- 
ous as, judging by her own modest crite- 
rion, she had become, dare risk a bigger 
rent. She knew what she wanted—a sun- 
ny, airy house far up-town. Many a Sun- 
day afternoon she spent walking, with 
longing eyes, up and down the streets in 
which she would like, and hoped some day, 
to live. But before she could do that the 
boys must have their schooling, and get to 
work at a trade. Then, with only their 
father and mother to keep, Milly thought 
she and her sister would feel as if they 
could afford to live more as they would 
like. And so they worked bravely and 
cheerily on. 

It seems to me that there is nothing in all 
the world which is reckoned by so false 
standards as courage. ‘To set offon an ex- 
ploring expedition to the north pole or into 
the heart of Africa, with rich men’s money 
and names blazoning the affair all over the 
earth, with the lure of promised fame and 
glory beckoning one on,is not, to my mind, 
haif so heroic a thing as to live in a dingy 
house in a scarcely respectable street, 
trudge back and forth in all weathers to 
fetch and carry work, sit in a dark base- 
ment sewing ten hours at astretch, day in 
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and day out, year in and year out, and 
keep cheerful through it all. If only one 
person here and there did it. the world 
would see clearer how much courage and 
fortitude it takes. But there are so many 
hundreds, so many thousands doing it all 
around us all the time. that we do not real- 
ize what it is or what it means. When we 
do realize this, a better time will dawn for 
work-people, and the world will wake up 
to a shame-str cken consciousness of some 
of its unconscious cruelties. 

No such thoughts as these bothered Mil- 
ly’s brain, however. She went about her 
work, was sorry when it fell off, and elat- 
ed when it poured in, no more questioning 
whether it were just for her to have to 
work so hard than sparrows question about 
flying in search of food. 

The four gowns which were to go home 
this night were a great triumph for Milly. 
‘I'wo of them were for rich and fashionable 
young ladies for whom she had never be- 
fore made new gowns, the Misses Lapham, 
who lived with their uncle in a superb 
home near the Park. They had been among 
Madame Gullall’s best customers, as Milly 
very well knew. It would be enough to 
keep Milly’s whole family for a year if she 
could earn all that these two girls had been 
in the habit of paying to madame. But 
that she did not hope for. 

One of the dresses was of a Japanese 
silk, a sort of brocade. Milly wondered 
where it had been bought. She had never 
seen anything like it. It had gold and 
browns and purples so shot and interwoven 
that the color was like a beech-tree in the 
autumn—a beech-tree with its leaves all 
turned by frost, and shaking in the wind. 
Many a time Milly had paused in working, 
and held up a bit of it to the light, for the 
pure pleasure of seeing the colors change. 
With it had come a piece of very old gold 
brocade which was made into an over- 
dress, with long sleeves hanging from the 
shoulder ; and when Miss Florenve Lapham 
put it on, she looked, with her black eyes 
and hair, like a Japanese lady of degree. 
Miss Florence was exceedingly difficult to 
please always, and with this particular 
dress it seemed as if she never would be 
suited. Even gentle Milly’s patience was 
nearly worn out waiting while she stood 
before the long dressing-glass, turning and 
turning and turning again, and scrutiniz- 
ing every fold and loop. At last she ex- 
claimed : 

**T never can tell how anything looks on 
myself. If I could only see it on some- 
body else, I could tell in one minute if it 
was as I want it.” 

“I might send Jenny up with it, Miss 
Florence.” said Milly hesitatingly. “If 
you would be willing to let her put it on. 
She is just about your size. I've often pin- 
ned a pattern for you on her, and I draped 
this skirt on her.” 

‘Who is Jenny?” said Miss Lapham, 
sharply. 

“One of my girls.” answered Milly, a 
little frightened. ‘*But she’s just as neat 
and nice as any lady. Indeed, Miss F'or- 
ence, I don’t think you need mind letting 
her put it on.” 

“*Is she as tall as lam?” asked Miss Lap- 
ham, wonderingly; she had few acquaint- 
ances tall as herself. 

‘*Not quite,” said Milly; ‘*but I’ve got a 
piece of wood I have her stand on, and 
that makes her just the right height. You 
could tell exactly how the dress looks if 
you saw it on her.” 

‘‘Very well. Youcan bring her up with 
you to-morrow, when you fetch the dress 
home,” said Miss Lapham, little dreaming 
what destinies lay in her words. ‘Come 
early, so there will be time for you to alter 
it if it isn’t right. I don’t believe that the 
loopings at the back are as I want them, 
but I can't possibly tell with the hand- 
glass. Bring the piece of wood along too, 
so as to have it exact.” 

Milly exclaimed: ‘Oh, Miss Florence. I 
can’t bring that! Won't a footstool do?” 
and she glanced around the room, full of 
every sort of luxurious fitting and ap- 
pointment. 

“No,” said Miss Lapham; ‘I want her 
to be the exact height you fitted it on. 
You can have one of your brothers bring 
the piece of wood.” 

“So L can,” said the good-natured Milly. 
**T never thought of that. Robby will 
be only too delighted to come.” 

This conversation had been two days 
before the day of the party. When Milly 
reported it at home, to her great surprise, 
Jenny, flushing hotly, said that she could 
not go up to try on Miss Lapham’s gown. 

“Why not?” said Milly. 

Jenny, still scarlet, made no answer. 

Milly continued: ‘*You'll get me into a 
dreadful scrape, Jenny, if. you don’t go; 
for Miss Florence is counting on it; and if 
she is displeased, she’ll never give me an- 
other bit of work. What earthly differ- 
ence does it make to you, Jenny, whether 
you try the gown on there or here?” 

Jenny opened her lips as if to speak. but 
changing her mind, remained silent for 
some minutes, looking down on her work, 
and rapping absently with her thimble on 





the window-pane. Then suddenly look- 
ing up, she said- 

“Pll go, Milly, because you've always 
been so good to me, but I don’t want to 
goa bit. I wouldn't do it for anybody but 
you.” 

“TI didn't think you'd be such a goose as 
to care,” laughed Milly, “or I wouldn’t 
have offered to do it. I wouldn’t mind it 
a bit myself, and I don’t see why you 
need.” 

If Milly had known all Jenny knew, she 
would have understood very well; but she 
did not know all Jenny did. Neither did 
she know all that there was to be known 
about the beautiful Japanese silks of which 
Miss Lapham’s gown was made. ‘Those 
silks had a story which nobody but Miss 
Florence Lapham and Mr. George Baylies, 
her cousin, knew. He had given the silks 
to her when he came home from his last 
voyage—the voyage from which nobody 
expected he would come back alive, poor 
fellow. He seemed at death’s door when 
he started. But the sea cured him; the 
sea, und time to think; for the thing that 
ailed George Baylies was only in part 
what the doctors called it—nervous pros- 
tration from overwork. He had had a 
sharp hurt, had lost faith in a girl he loved, 
and thought he did not care to live any 
longer; but before he got fairly around 
Cape Horn he discovered that he was mis- 
taken ; that he decidedly preferred to live; 
and as soon as he discovered that. he got 
well instanter, and when he stepped on 
shore at San Francisco, his father and 
mother and Florence Lapham, who had 
gone overland to meet him, and had been 
nearly dead with anxiety because the ship 
was two weeks overdue, hardly could be- 
lieve their eyes at the sight of George, 
hale, hearty, plump and jolly. 

They all said it was a miracle, but it 
wasnot. It was the farthest possible from 
a miracle. It was the work of a law as 
plain as the multiplication table ; but that is 
neither here nor therein this story, ex- 
cept that being, as I say, cured, and in a 
healthy frame of mind, when he came to 
unpack treasures he had had stored away 
in San Francisco for two years, keeping 
them for somebody to whom he could 
now never give them, he decided to make 
presents of them all to his cousins, and the 
very first things he gave away were these 
Japanese silks to Florence. He and Flor- 
ence had always been so fond of each 
other that everybody expected them to be 
married, until George went to college, 
and, it was said, had become entangled 
with a daughter of a boarding-house 
keeper in the country town where the col- 
lege was situated—a most unfortunate 
affair, which had been wound up. nobody 
knew exactly how, just before George's 
health broke down. But now he was all 
right again, and to be seen here, there, and 
everywhere with his handsome cousin 
Florence, and all would undoubtedly turn 
out in the end as everybody had prophe. 
sied four years ago. George had come 
back to New York, and this very party at 
which Miss Florence would wear the 
Japanese silks was given in honor of his 
returo. What Florence Lapham thought 
about it all, what was in her mind as she 
planned and devised the toilet, nobody 
knew but MissgFlorence herself, and she 
never told, for the best of reasons, as will 
be seen. 

It was a little past four when the pro- 
cession set out from Milly’s door, Milly 
and Jenny each bearing a big box, and 
Robby trudging by their side with the 
block of wood. As they got into the horse- 
car everybody looked at‘ them, and won- 
dered what that little boy could be carry- 
ing that big block of wood for. But Rob- 
by did not mind. He was full of antici- 
pations of seeing the mocking-bird which 
Milly had told him was in a cage in Miss 
Florence’s room, and often sang while she 
was there. 

They soon reached the house and were 
shown up stairs, where Florence was im- 
patiently awaiting them. ‘‘Be quick! be 
quick!” she said. ‘It is long past four 
o'clock.” 

In a very few minutes the gown was out 
of the box, and in a few minutes more 
Jenny had laid aside her shabby clothes, 
put on the rich dress, with one of Miss 
Florence's own embroidered petticoats 
under it, and stepped up on the block of 
wood which made her precisely Miss Lap- 
ham’s height. 

The dress was faultless. Walking round 
and round Jenny, turning her from side to 
side as if she was a wooden lay figure, Miss 
Lapham scrutinized every part of the cos- 
tume, and had nothing but approbation to 
give. 

‘Really, Milly.” she exclaimed, “it is 
lovely. Madame Gullall never made any- 
thing prettier. You shall make all my 
new dresses this spring.” 

“Thank you, Miss Florence,” said Milly, 
warmly. ‘‘I’ll do my very best to have 
them all perfect.” 

“What a shame she isn’t as tall as I am, 
so I could see her walk a few steps in it!” 
said Miss Lapham, her eye resting on Jen- 





ny with uo more consciousness of her being 
a living human being than she would have 
had if she had said of a wooden frame, 
“What a pity it can’t walk across the 
floor!” 

Jenny colored, but remained silent. 
Milly recollected afterward that Jenny 
had not once opened her lips in Miss Lap- 
ham’s presence. 

“Couldn't she hold the dress up in front 
so that she could walk in it and I could 
see the sweep of the train?” said Miss 
Lapham. 

“Try, Jenny,” said Milly. And Jenny 
stepped down from her wooden block, and 
lifting the front of the skirt in both hands, 
walked toward the door. 

“There isn’t room in here,” exclaimed 
Miss Lapham. ‘I want to see the gown 
ata little distance. Come across into our 
sitting-room;” «and she threw open her 
bedroom door, and led the way across the 
broad hall. 

The Misses Lapham were luxurious 
young ladies—as there was no reason why 
they should not be—and had on the same 
floor with their bedrooms a large and 
beautifully furnished  sitting-room, to 
which their own intimate friends were in 
the habit of coming at all times. 

Closing the door and seating herself, 
Miss Lapham said to the lay figure, ‘Now 
walk slowly up and down the room.” 

Jenny obeyed. Spite of the holding up 
of the skirt in front, the effect of the train 
was good, and the long hanging sleeves 
showed well. 

Miss Lapham was delighted, and gazed 
almost dreamily at the slow-moving figure. 
For the first time she noticed Jenny’s face. 

“That girl is very pretty,” she said, in 
an undertone, to Milly. 

‘She is as good as she is—pretty,” Milly 
was about to reply, but she did not finish 
her sentence. 

‘Hullo, Florry!* came in loud, boister- 
ous tones from Miss Lapham’s brother 
Tom, bursting open the door with a vehe- 
mence which sent it against the wall. 
‘‘Here’s George.” 

Miss Lapham shrieked in comical dis- 
may, and sprang to catch the door as it 
swung back. “Go away! You can’t come 
in here.” 

It was too late. 
close behind ‘Tom. 

At that very second, Jenny, at the far- 
ther end of the room, had turned to walk 
back. In the next second had come from 
George Baylies’s lips a ery which none 
who heard it ever forgot. 

“Jenny! oh, Jenny!” And in another 
second Jenny, with a strange stare in her 
eyes, had fallen, “sunk,” as Milly said 
afterward, describing the. scene to her 
mother—“sunk right down till there 
wasn't anything but a pile on the floor, 
just a pile of the silk and things, and Jen- 
nv‘s face white as death in among it.” 

Not the most practised littérateur could 
ever have described the scene from first to 
last so well as Milly did—honest, hearty 
little Milly, who had a few times in her 
life been to the theatre, and who had read 
hundreds of romances in the story papers 
of the day. 

“[ never saw anything so perfectly 
beautiful—never!” she said. ‘There was 
Jenny in a dead faint on the floor, and 
Miss Florence’s new dress all mussed up 
under her. and that splendid-looking man 
down on his knees lifting up Jenny’s head 
and calling to her, and calling to every- 
body, ‘Oh, get water,’ and ‘Bring salts,’ 
and -Can‘t somebody do something for 
her? and Miss Florence for the first min- 
ute standing stock-still, and looking first 
at Jenny and then at the gentleman, just 
her haughtiest way; and then she got 
softer, and she said, "Who is it, George? 
just as loving; and he looked up at her, 
and says he, ‘Oh, Florry, it’s Jenny!’ as if 
that let her know any better. And sight 
into the midst of it Robby came running 
in at the door, calling to me, ‘Milly! 
Milly! come, hear the mocking-bird sing; 
he’s singing splendid.’ If ever I wished a 
child in the sea, I wished Robby Jones 
there that minute. Oh, there never was 
anything in the theatre half so nice, nor in 
the best story ever I read. It was just 
splendid. The gentleman he dashed the 
water over her, rigbt on to the gold 
brocade, just as if it wasn’t anything 
but a cotton night-gown. I saw Miss 
Florence try on the sly to wipe a little of 
it off with her handkerchief; but it wasn’t 
any use. I made up my mind the gown 
was done for as soon as 1] saw them give 
him the hartshorn bottle. “I'was ashame, 
too—such a brocade!” 

Of course the story ends here, but as 
stories always have to be finished after 
they are done, it is in order to relate, in as 
few words as possible, that a carriage was 
ealled, and that Milly Jones and Robby 
Jones and Jenny and Mr. George Baylies 
all rolled away in it, Jenny still white and 
trembling, but with heavenly happiness 
in her downcast eyes, and George Baylies 
gazing at her, and holding her hand in his, 
and talking to her, and not minding Milly 
and Robby any more, as Milly told her 


George Baylies was 
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mother, **than if we'd been deaf, dumb 
and blind.” And when they reached Mil- 
ly’s house, and Milly said. ‘Now, Jenny, 
you must come in and stay till you feel 
better,” Mr. Baylies had lifted his hat to 
Milly, just as if she “shad been a queen,” 
she said, and spoke in such a lordly way: 

‘Thank you, Miss Milly. but Jenny will 
be better at home. I shall go home with 
her, and not leave her till she is well again. 
Where shall | tell the man to drive, Jenny ?”" 

How poor Jenny shrank and hesitated 
to give the name and number of the miser- 
able home where she and her mother were 
fighting their poverty. But it was of no 
use now. Never again would a false 
scruple come between them. For it had 
been nothing else which had separated 
them three years before—a cons: ientious 
determination on Jenny’s part, when she 
and her mother suddenly found themselves 
penniless, not to be a burden on her lover, 
who she well knew was not rich. ‘He 
must not begin life with two to support,” 
said Jenny; and she wrote him a letter so 
worded that he could not but infer that her 
feelings had changed toward him. 

Then she and her mother had disap- 
peared, leaving in the little village where 
they had lived no trace by which they 
could be followed; a brave, foolish thing 
such us women are forever doing, and 
many a time since, Jenny’s heart had been 
sick with misgiving lest it had been wrong. 
But she thought George would have writ- 
ten if he had cayed; so he had written a 
letter, which would have changed every- 
thing, perhaps, if Jenny had got it, but 
she never did. [t went nobody knows 
where, and the hopes and the happiness of 
two hearts with it; and George broke 
down, and went on the voyage; aud Jenny 
kept up, and went to sewing at Milly 
Jones’s; and the Japanese silk and brocade 
went to Miss Florence Lapham, on their 
roundabout way to Jenny at last; and it 
was because Jenny knew that the Lap- 
hams were cousins of George Baylies that 
she was on the point «f refusing to go to 
the house to try on Miss Florence’s gown 
for her; and if she had—oh, if she had, 
what then? Who can tell? The Japanese 
silk would never have been her wedding- 
gown, which, as things turned out, it real- 
ly was. It had not been ruined. after all, 
and in another box of George’s was more 
of the gold brocade; and when Florence 
Lapham, having heard the story, grace- 
fully made the best of the situation, say- 
ing to her cousin, “I really think your 
pretty Jenny ought to have that gown, 
George, don’t you?—would she mind, do 
you think, my sending it to her?’-—George 
had exclaimed: *‘No. indeed! and I'll 
make her be married in it. ‘That's the 
thing todo. Id never have found her ex- 
cept for that gown.” 

Jenny, remembering how she herself 
had planned and made the flowing sleeves 
to the gold brocade, and how. as she stood 
on the wooden block being turned round 
and round for Miss Florence’s pleasure, 
her heart had been fuller and fuller of the 
memory of George Baylies, till she looked 
up and saw him, or his ghost, coming to- 
ward her, and how, when she came to 
herself, one of her first thoughts was, **Oh 
dear! [ have ruined Miss _ Florence’s 
gown!"—Jenny was superstitiously glad 
of the gown, and held it in such tender re- 
gard that she would never have it altered. 
She wore it for years and years, as one 
may a gown that is of true artistic fashion. 
And now it is packed away, to be handed 
down in the Baylies family, and it will be 
Jenny’s granddaughter that, some day in 
1900, will be dancing in Miss Lapham’s 
Japanese silk.— Harper's Bazar. 


oo ——— 


THE SCANDAL DEMORALIZING. 


FARMINGTON, ME., SEPT. 6, 1884. 

Uditors Woman's Journal : 

As one who has been a constant reader 
of the JOURNAL for many years, and who 
has never failed to find its opinions just and 
wise, may I be allowed to enter a protest 
against the attitude which your paper has 
taken in regard to the Cleveland scandal. 
I refer to the commendation which it has 
bestowed upon those journals which have 
spread the story of Gov. Cleveland’s crime 
before the country. 

To my mind, the great harm which would 
arise from the elevation of a man of Gov. 
Cleveland's record to the presidency lies 
not in the fact that his life is or has been 
impure, but that it is known by the people 
tobeimpure. Had newspapers not chosen 
to have searched records and interviewed 
doctors and lawyers, the fact that the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York and the 
candidate for the presidency had been un- 
chaste would never have been known be- 
yond a few people of his own city. Even 
his own uncle, in whose family he had been 
a member, never knew, according to. the 
Boston Journal of last night, that he was 
the father of an illegitimate child. 

Is the knowledge of the truth worth 
what it has cost the country? I say no, 
for these reasons: !. The morals of the 
young people throughout the land are sat- 
urated with a crime the details of which 
are in their nature demoralizing. It has 
always been considered for the interest of 
public morals that the discussion of cer- 
tain vices and certain facts be confined to 
the court-room or the dissecting-room. I 
maintain that tales of seduction, of bastar- 
dy, of fornication, are unfit to be spread 
before our young men and young women 
as a part of the news of the day or of cam- 
paign literature. It is a discussion on an 
entirely different plane from the discussion 
of fraud, bribery, or misrule. 

2. The knowledge of these facts, more- 
over, proves to the young men of the coun- 





try that it is entirely possible for an un- 
chaste man to become governor of the em- | 
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pire State of the Union, and to receive the 
suffrages of one-half the people for the 
highest office within their gift. 

3. The discussion of these facts in Gov. 
Cleveland's career, as « part of a political 
campaign. practically necessitates one po- 
litical party and members of that party to 
condone a heinous offence. The defences 
of Gov. Cleveland, the natural result of 
publishing his crime, are hardly less de- 
moralizing than the discussion of the 
crime itself. 

4. Furthermore, the standard of ali fu- 
ture campaigns is immeasurably lowered. 
Should this method of warfare prove suc- 
cessful in defeating Gov. Cleveland, we 
may expect every four years to see the 
private character of candidates scrutinized 
with special desire of bringing to light 
materials for scandal. If itis not found 
easily, it will be manufactured. Stories 
regarding personal morals are notoriously 
difficult to refute, and, whether true or 
false, always tind enough to believe them. 
Already the character of Mr. Cleveland's 
opponent has been impugned, and, while 
he may be as pure as snow, thousands 
now look upon him as equally immoral. 
Such is the power of political prejudice! 

I cannot believe that the truth is to be 
spoken at all times. Recently a young 
mulatto addressed the conference of 
churches in this county. He announced 
himself as a son of Gen. Winfield Scott, a 
fact I have no reason to doubt. Gen. 
Seott was at one time a candidate for the 
presidency. Would it have been in the in- 
terest of public morals if the particulars 
of his unknown immorality had been 
published and discussed from one end of 
the country to the other? Would it be for 
the interest of public morals for these 
facts to be known now? Gen. Scott is 
remembered as an upright man, a brave 
soldier and patriotic citizen, whom the 
country honored. It could only do harm 
if the facts regarding his private immoral- 
ity were generally known. 

I trust you will not deem me presump- 
tuous in thus frankly stating my views, 
but will believe me ever your friend and 
helper in all that concerns the well-being 
of women. Cc. F. 7. 


+++ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


At Gloucester, N. J., a pear tree is still 
bearing fruit that was brought in a flower- 
pot from England in 1697, by Captain 
Samuel Harrison, and planted in his gar- 
den. Captain Harrison's father was put 
to death as one of the regicides, during the 
reign of Charles II. 


The Polk County, Iowa, Suffrage So- 
ciety does not agree with Miss Anthony's 
and Mrs. Stanton’s advice to suffragists to 
stand by the Republican party. They 

Resolved, That we look upon the recommen- 
dation of these representative women as an un- 
called for interference with our private political 
preferences, unwarranted by reason and un- 
worthy its source. 

The Current, the new literary paper of 
Chicago, hitherto owned by the editor, Ed- 
gar L. Wakeman, has been merged into a 
stock company with a paid up capital of 
$100,000, the share-holders being repre- 
sented in forty-one cities, and embracing 
prominent professional and business men. 
Mr. Wakeman has been elected president 
and treasurer of the new company. 


At almost every monthly meeting of the 
Marion County, Indiana, Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, a lady is assigned a 
place on the programme, and a number of 
subjects relating to women’s work and in- 
terests have been presented and discussed. 
At the last meeting, a paper was read by 
Mrs. Augusta Adams, of Irvington, on the 
‘Duties of Women as Mistresses of the 
Household.” and another by Miss Ida 
Richardson, of Indianapolis, on **What can 
be done for a Neighborhood.” 


Mrs. Gougar, of Lafayette, Ind., has 
scored a double triumph at the Republican 
Convention of the Ninth Congressional 
District of Indiana. Byron W. Langdon, 
a Republican lawyer, of Lafayette. some 
time ago, accepted a retainer of two hun- 
dred dollars in a conspiracy suit by the 
Liquor League against her and her family. 
For three months he assisted in a trial not- 
ed for brutality. He went to the Conven- 
tion expecting to be nominated for Con- 
gress. Mrs. Gougar and her friends went 
too. Mr. Langdon received only seven 
votes out of ninety-two. ‘*With tears in 
his eyes he endorsed the nomination of 
Mr. Doxey and went home to reflect on 
the power of ‘silent influence’ in politics.” 
The rules were then suspended. Mrs. 
Gougar, by invitation, spoke for twenty 
minutes and offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas women are citizens, tax-payers, pro- 
ducers, amenable to the civil and criminal laws 
of the land which they have no voice in making, 
tberefore, 

Resolved. That we are in favor of a submis- 
sion of a Sixteenth Amendment to the National 
Constitution entranchising women, to be ratified 
or rejected by the several States of the Union. 

This was unanimousiy adopted with 
great applause. 








scarfs, ribbons and all fancy articles can be made 
any color wanted with Diamond Dyes. All the 
popular colors. 1l0c. at druggists. None equal 
them. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Tirep, Lanovip, Dutt, exactly expresses the 
condition ot thousands of people at this season. 
The depressing etfects of warm weather, and the 
weak condition of the body, can only be correct- 
ed by the use of a reliable tonic and blood puri- 
fier hike Hood's Sursaparilla. Why suffer longer 
when a remedy is so clove at hand? [ake Hood's 
Sarsapsrilla now. It will give you untold wealth 
in health, strength and energy. 





JAM 
PE 


we BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHING““"BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
jwell designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


CAIN 
Health and Happiness. 


Seow 4 DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 


“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after | had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 





ESPYLE'S, 








Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 

1 eek —_ Fs ny ne bine my water was just 
® blood.” 

ait - *eprank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


ou Liver Complaint? 


‘ort cured me of chronic Liver 


Have 
“Kidney- 


fte to die.” 
ie fit, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 
lame J had to roll out of bed.” 


©. M. Talimage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney 
“Kidney-Wort made me sound in 

after years of unsuccessful doctoring. wo! 

$10 a box.”—Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
enaeneg Not causes epay ovastasions aga 
7 f er medicin 
a ee ‘Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done, better then any other 
ractice. 
remedy I have ever wit. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
My — ate Cd done me, more good than any 
ver taken. 
a ey Mrs. J. r Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured ine of bleeding 
piles, Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me." 

Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, , Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
eee eee cere es ee tenes veare? 
die by physiciaiy ridge Maleolin, West Bath, Maine, 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
ang SA Me 
ie — “Mire He ‘Lamoceacz, Isle La Motte, Vt. 
If you_would Banish Disease 
f, and gain Health, Take 


AKIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


Send six cents tor postage and 
A PRI receive free, a conly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta,Me- 
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“We have not only read these books with delight, 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have travelled with them and by them 
on the sea and land. At every point they meet you 
with just the facts you wish to cnee; they repeat to 
you the old legend associated with the locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; they bum 
to you the song or murmur the lives in which some 
poet has enshrined events by which a spot has become 
memorable. A condensed literature of great variety 
and richness is stored up within their pages. ‘They 
are simply indispensable to tcurists in the regions 
named, and those who have sallicd forth without them 
have omitted really the most important part of their 
equipment.”—Literary World. 





MAKE YOUR SUMMER EXCURSION WISELY, 
ECONOMICALLY, AND HAPPILY BY 
THE AID OF O8GOOD’'S 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


The best companion for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. Arranged on the 
celebrated Baedeker pian; endorsed by all European 
travellers. The history, poetry, and legends of vach 
locality tersely and cicarly given. Scores of maps, 
city plans, and panoramas. Giving prices and location 
of all hotels and boarding-houses, summer resorts, 
and routes. 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in flexible 
red cloth. $1 50 each. 

“Tbe Osgood Guide-books are much the best we 
have ever had in this country, and they can challenge 
comparison with Baedeker’s, which is the best in 
Europe. ‘The volume devoted to the White Mountains 
is full, precise, compact, sensible, and honest.”— New 
York Tribune. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A Guide to the Cities and Towns, and Popular Resorts 
of New England, and to its Scenery and Historic 
Attractions, With Sixteen Mups. 8150. Careful- 
ly Revised and Enlarged in 1884. 


“Osagood’s ‘Hand-Book to New England’ bids fair, 
in New England, to rival the fame of Murray and 
Baedeker abroad, [t merits the good words as well as 
the liberal patronage it receives, for it is a faithful, 
painstaking piece of work, and condenses into brief 
compass a vast amount of information, which all 
tourists to the sea-side, mountain, and country sum- 
mer resorts of New England will gladly possess.”— 
New York Evening Post. 

“It is prepared with great care and thoroughness, 
and is the best American guide-book that has yet ap- 
peared.”"— The Independent. 

“Tt is about as nearly faultless as such a book can 
be,—curcfully edited, beautifully printed, and neatly 
bound. There is not a page too much or too little; 
and its red cover, clean typography, and convenient 
size recall the masterpicces of Baedeker.’’—MNew York 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


A Guide to the Peaks, Passes and Ravines of the 
White Mountains. More than 400 pages of 
thorough and practical descriptions; prices and 
locations of all Hotels and Boarding-Houses, and 
Routes. Six Maps; Six tine Panoramas from the 
Mountain tops. $150. ‘Thoroughly Revised in 
1884, with Large Additions. 

“Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide- 
book is as perfect a thing of its kind as could well be 
produced. It is simply indispensable to all who visit 
or sojourn among the White Mountains.”"— Congrega- 
tionalist. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. — 

A Guide to Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Newfound- 
land, ete. With Eight Maps. Newly Revised. 
“By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, 

and impartiality, it is likely to take the place of all 

other guides or hand-books of Canada which we know 
of.”"— Quebec Chronicle. 


OVER THE BORDER. 
By Miss E. B. Case. 1 volume. 12mo. 

with Heliotype Engravings. $1 50. 

A charming description of recent summer travel in 
Nova Scotia, with piquant sketches of life and man- 
ners in Acadia, the land of Evangeline, and descrip- 
tions of the grand scenery and singular people about 
the Basin of Minas, 


OSGOOD’S COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE 
TO EUROPE. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition of 1884. 

32mo. With Six Maps. $1 50, 

This book describes the most attractive routes in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Norway and Russia. It includes fuller and better ar- 
ranged details of routes, points, and objects of interest, 
fares, hotels, currency, ete., than are given in many 
guide-books of far greater proportions. 

“Infinite riches in a litthe room,”—New York Mail 
and Express. 

“A gem of comprehensiveness, compactness and 
good taste."—Mew York Trihune. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSCOOD &CO., 


Illustrated 


1 volume. 





BOSTON. 


j 


| 
| NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wi 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition,paperbinding . . .. . @ 26 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


| THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


| 5 Park Street, Boston. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Btreet. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 





SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Kingston Women’s Medical College, 


(In affiliation with Queen’s University,) 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 

Sir R. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; M. 
LAVELL, President of Faculty. Twelve depart- 
ments, with highly competent professor to each, in- 
cluding lady graduate in Chair of Anatomy. 
Graduated three ladies at April Convocation. Col- 
lege opens Oct. 2d next, with first, second, third and 
fourth year classes. Annual .Calendar may be had 
from A. P. KNIGHT, Registrar. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, , 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Wuimen and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at‘ South 
Weymouth, where luvalids wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodat with home com. 
forte with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal su) porters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send fur Circulars. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded cours. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL M. D., Dean, 
128 Becond Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeon 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, aud graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. ’ 
Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; \Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send catalogue. 
A. H. WILSON, M. D., Regietrar, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
CHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. Thi» Medical School wax one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded cvurse. To 
secure still more thoreugh results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical educatton of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, addrese the 


Dean, 
I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 

















Boston, Mass 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commence about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 2] weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
Fo the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 

ous CO! \. 
f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. At hree 
i graded cours? of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

CHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











YOU ARE SICK OR WELL, 


READ 


The same results can be obtained outside of the Free Hospital of 


THIS! 


Seventy Beds for Infants and Women with Chronic Diseases, establish- 


ed and supported by the Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston, as in it. 
Confirmed by cases that we extract from Essays read before the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, at Richmond, Va., and Washington, D. C., 
1884, and the American Institute of Homeopathy, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Deer Park, Md., 1884, and on its value in Cholera Infantum, 


from the New England Medical Gazette. 


Any Physician who has a case that will not yield to treatment can have a Bed as 
signed, and can treat the patient daily if he wishes to. Contagious cases not admitted 


Mothers, remember this: If your Baby does not thrive, do not chang 


its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Murdock’s Liquid Food at each feeding, 
and take yourself four times daily one teaspoon to a tablespoon. 


your Druggist for pamphiet containing the above Essays. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the pase Bociety of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B: Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Cou ’ 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa ratory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfalness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 


1884, aeely early to ensure admission. ‘or cata- 
logue and ful culars, address EDWAKD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and g d Desirable neigh- 
borhood. ns October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principa). 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
est Bridgewater, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 














Ask 


FOR WOMEN. 
No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 
| ‘The regular Winter Session (Twenty-second year) 
| will commence October 2, 1884, and continue 
| twenty-four weeks. | clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical ‘studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large daily 
clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and the 
WARD'S ISLAND HOM(CZOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
(weekly) are open for all students. For further par- 
ticulars and circular, address 


Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMANN, M. D., Sec’y, 
219 West 23d St., New York City. 
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NOTES ON NEW YORK SUFFRAGE BILL. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

NIAGARA CoO., the scene of the long la- 
bors of Dr. Sarah Lamb Cushing, the home 
for years of Belva A. Lockwood (the 
Washington lawyer) and of Moses C. Rich- 
ardson, which gave its two votes for free- 
dom in 1881 through Hon. James Low, of 
Niagara Falls, and the handsome and 
courtly Elijah A. Holt, of Lockport, but 
was divided by Atty. Gen. Russell's opin- 
fon in 1882, now returns to its allegiance 
to liberty; and through that trusty Tem- 
perance Democrat, Hon. Thomas Vincent 
Welch, of Niagara Falls, and Hon. Jacob 
A. Dreiss, a native of Bavaria, casts her 
whole weight for justice. 

ONEIDA Co., in 1881, gave her three votes 

wrong. In 1882 we held the State Conven- 
tion in Utica; the writer went there a week 
beforehand, and devoted his time to work- 
ing itup. ‘The city authorities placed the 
opera-house at our service, and invited us 
to thetown. ‘The supervisors of the coun- 
ty placed the Court House at our disposal. 
Utica had always been regarded as head- 
quarters of the opposition, being the resi- 
dence of Roscoe Conkling, Horatio Sey- 
soour, Ellis H. Roberts,and the famed **Uti- 
ca aristucracy.’”’ Yet the closing session, 
held in the largest court-room I ever saw, 
was attended by over two thousand peo- 
ple. During three sessions the writer, 
who presided, had invited our opponents 
to speak, but no one had responded. At 
the close of this last session the chairman 
put to this great Oneida andience a reso- 
tution calling on their Senator and Assem- 
blyman to support the bill; particularly 
requesting that all Oneida people would 
vote one way or the other. Being put to 
vote, this resolution received a general and 
thundering ‘‘Aye!” and when the negative 
votes were called for, there was breath- 
less silence a moment, then tremendous ap- 
plause. ‘lhe Utica king’s power over this 
matter was broken. Accordingly, this 
year, the vote of Oneida is reversed and 
cast solid the right way; led by Hon. Jo- 
seph Joyce, of the Utica 'Trades Assembly 
and the International ‘l'ypographical 
Union, elected us a Labor Reformer, and 
a native of Nova Scotia; and including 
fion. Joseph Ackroyd, of New York Mills, 
the sole Democrat elected to office in Onei- 
da last year, and elected with the aid of 
the Knights of Labor; also Hon. T. James 
Owens, representative of the large Welsh 
settlements in the county. The citizens 
of Utica treated the speakers and delegates 
to the Convention with noble hospitality. 
Among many who have worked hard to 
produce the splendid result, one member 
of the State Committee, Miss Mary E. Tall- 
aman, a woman of highly creditable indus- 
try and devotion, Mrs. M. M. Northrup, 
one of remarkable mental power and ex- 
ecutive capacity ; and Mr. and Mrs. David 
Jones, of the Welsh colony, who reside 
opposite Mr. Conkling and are very gener- 
ous, kindly, and intelligent, deserve espec- 
ial mention. 

ONONDAGA Co , the home of Mrs. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, Mrs. Zerinah C. Watkys, and 
Charles D. B. Mills, has had no Conven- 
tion for many years. In 1881 and 1882 our 
only Assembly friend was the venerable 
and skilful ex-Speaker and ex-Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, ‘Thomas G. Alvord, who, at seventy 
years of age, disproved the notion that old 
people cannot learn, by manfully acknowl- 
edging the error of his former opposition, 
and (his name being at the head of the 
roll) setting a grand example to his young- 
er colleagues by leading off, both years, 
in voting for the bill. His successor, 
James Geddes, of Syracuse, this year dis- 

_eredited the name of a father who was 

‘friendly to justice, by voting against it. 
Nevertheless, the labors of our friends re- 
sulted in reversing the county’s vote this 
year; instead of one aye and two noes, as 
in 1882, it gives now two ayes to one no. 

ORANGE Co., which has heretofore gone 
solid against us, this year gives us half its 
vote through Hon. Jacob H. Dimmick, of 
Port Jervis. ‘This is the residence of our 
stanch friend Mr. E. G. Fowler, and the 
scene of one of Mrs. Blake’s most success- 
ful Conventions. A Democratic club in 
Port Jervis refused to vote to re-elect Gov- 
ernor Robinson, because of our opposition 
to him for his Hostility to suffrage; and 
they voted for John Kelly. 

OswEGo Co.—The Oswego members 
were outspoken and obnoxious in their an- 
tagonism in 1881. One of them (William 
H. Steele) was a candid te for senator that 
year, but we notified the Republican lead- 
ers that we would oppose his election, and 
another received the nomination. The 
other Assemblyman, P. W. Cullinan, had 
a bolt threatened against his candidacy. 
We encouraged those who proposed to 
bolt, promised them aid, and urged them 
on. A bolting candidate was run, and 
Cullinan was defeated. In 1884 both mem- 
bers voted ‘‘aye.”’ This includes ex-Speak- 
er D. C. Littlejohn, who had, not long he- 
fore, expressed himself entirely opposed 
to our movement. He was so labored 
with by his constituents and others this 
year, though, that he became seemingly 
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converted. Among our best workers in 
this county are Mrs. Delia C. Taylor and 
Miss Sarah W. Shipway. The labors, in 
former years, of Rev. Mariana Thompson 
Folsom have also borne fruit. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


-Oe 
PRUDENCE CRANDALL PHILLEO. 


ELK FALLS, KANSAS, SEPT. 2, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘In a suffrage conversation, an elderly 
gentleman at Elk Falls, Kansas, said, ‘* You 
want to see Mrs. Nichols. She is of the 
same religion as you are, and made a speech 
here on the Fourth of July.” 

We learned where she lived, and called ; 
were invited to tarry and speak, which we 
did. In the course of conversation she 
said: 

‘Did you ever hear of Prudence Cran- 
dall? She lives here.” 

Next morning we went to her house,—a 
cottage on the prairie, just outside the vil- 
lage. Our eyes beheld the woman of 
whom we had read, and whose picture we 
had seen treasured in college halls as part 
of the educational history of the country. 

Over fifty years ago, Prudence Crandall, 
who had been educated at the Friends’ 
School, in Providence, R. I., had a school 
for young ladies in Canterbury, Ct. One 
of the day-pupils who came to the school 
was a girl in whose veins a little colored 
blood ran, but not enough to crimp her 
hair. The white people declared that either 
the girl must go, or the school would sink. 
“Let it sink,” said Prudence, **I shall not 
put the girl out.” 

After consideration she dismissed the 
white girls and took in all colored. ‘Then 
the war began in earnest. Protests were 
made. As words failed to move her, fire 
was tried to burn her out in the night. ‘This 
was dangerous for other buildings. When 
the first attempt failed,fire was abandoned, 
and the mob assailed the building with 
iron bars, breaking ninety panes of glass 
at a single blow. 

‘I'wice she was tried in the free State of 
Connecticut for the crime of teaching to 
read and write children in whose veins 
was colored blood. ‘Technicalities finally 
quashed the indictment, and then the mob 
quashed the school. Little could be learn- 
ed in a boarding school of twenty girls, 
where the side of the house was torn out 
during the night. Miss Crandall was wil- 
ling to try and go on, but the friends of 
anti-slavery decided it best to abandon the 
school, and Rev. Samuel J. May made the 
announcement to the girls. He said the 
words seemed to burn him as he did it. 
Because of these things, the Anti-Slavery 
Society had her picture painted. She was 
a small, delicate-looking, pretty young 
woman. When the Society dissolved, it 
was given to Rev. Samuel J. May, and he 
presented it to Cornell University when 
women were admitted there. In those 
halls it now hangs. 

All this we had read and seen years ago; 
but never dreamed of shaking hands and 
talking with the heroine. ‘Il am glad you 
have come,” were her cheering words of 
welcome. Vigorous in tone of voice and in 
action, it is difficult to realize that this is 
the heroine of fifty years ago. She will be 
eighty-one on the 3d of Sept., 1884, and on 
the 4th of July, 1884, she delivered the 
oration in the grove at Elk Falls, Kansas, 
after which Mrs. Nichols spoke. 

Prudence Crandall to-day is as vigorous 
an advocate of woman suffrage and tem- 
perance as of anti-slavery in the olden 
time. She has instituted a Temperance 
Festival among the people of her neigh- 
borhood. This Festival uses bread and 
honey. with water for the body and intel- 
lectual exercises for the brain. The first 
meetings were held in her own house, but 
last year the company had outgrown a 
private dwelling, and adjourned to the 
school-house, where the fourth annual 
meeting will be held in February, 1885. 

Miss Crandall was married the next year 
after the destruction of her school, and has 
been a widow many years. She, with a 
brother, came to Kansas some years ago, 
and, three years since, her brother died. 
An adopted son lives with her in a home 
whose walls are pictured with the faces of 
heroic souls. Not an old but a heroic 
woman, hers is one of the spirits that 
keep their youth. 





MARIANA T’. FOLSOM. 
-o-9-o——— 
TWO HEADS BETTER THAN ONE. 


A few years since, a gentleman com- 
menced business in a prosperous village in 
Massachusetts, as a merchant. Everything 
seemed to warrant success, as he had suffi- 
cient capital, but being unable to say *‘no,” 
and starting upon the principle of trust 
(which was then general, and needed an 
eye for character), within a few months 
affairs began to look badly. His wife, 
seeing the state of things, suggested that 
‘it might be well not to allow certain ac- 
counts toenlarge. ‘I guess [ can manage 
my own business,” was the answer. Soon- 
er even than she expected, the business was 
closed up. So, many a man has gone to 





ruin because unwilling to confide the state 
of his affairs to his companion, who is ever 
striving for his good. Will not the ballot 
help to straighten out such tangled webs as 
these? When it becomes a right for wom- 
an to be conversant with the interests of 
the family, and of society, will not public 
opinion do much towards bringing the 
lines upon a level base? C. 8. T. 
‘a ne _— 


MRS. PARNELL FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


New York, Sept. 6, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The writer was last week an invited 
guest at the farewell to Messrs. Sexton and 
Redmond, of the Irish National party in 
the British House of Commons; held in 
Chickering Hall, Fifth Avenue. The plain 
language of the speakers about the wrongs 
of Ireland, their full reliance on peaceful 
and legal means for reform, and the fervid, 
enthusiastic responses of the great audi- 
ence (mainly Irish) to every suggestion 
for liberty and to the name of every friend 
of freedom, made my Abolitionist bloud 
feel again the glorious thrill of the Anti- 
slavery struggle, and I seemed to be again 
in one of those splendid gatherings where 
the voice of Garrison, or Phillips, or Doug- 
lass, evoked so fiery a reply from their 
hearers. 

While Mr. Sexton was speaking, he was 
suddenly interrupted by a whirlwind of ap- 
plause from the meeting. ‘Turning, those 
on the platform saw that it was caused by 
the entrance of a medium-sized lady with 
iron-gray hair, light complexion, unpre- 
tending manners, and a _ face wherein 
strength and sweetness were singularly 
combined. As soon as her presence was 
noticed by those on the platform, every 
one near her rose and offered her his chair. 
The chairman of the meeting, Mr. Joseph 
P. Ryan, rose and beckoned her to a seat 
beside himself, which after bowing to the 
audience, she took amid great cheering. 

And richly she deserved this ovation ; for 
she was the daughter of the famous Amer- 
ican sea-hero, Admiral Charles Stewart, 
known for his valor as **Old Ironsides ;” 
and the mother of that other great Amer- 
ican, Charles Stewart Parnell, who, put- 
ting himself with all his American grit 
and skill at the head of an oppressed peo- 
ple, has peacefully gained for them suc- 
cesses well-nigh unparalleled in history. 
The spirit of her father and her son glows 
in the heart of this noble-minded woman. 
Unlike the families of many reformers, 
she and her daughter have upheld and aid- 
ed the work of her gifted son to the ut- 
most. 

After Messrs. Sexton and Redmond had 
told their story—a deeply interesting one— 
of the situation in Ireland, Mrs. Parnell 
was enthusiastically called for, and re- 
sponded in a speech of stirring eloquence. 
She counselled peaceful effort, and predict- 
ed speedy success. In the course of her 
remarks she took occasion to demand the 
ballot for woman in the strongest teris, 
and to express hope of our early triumph. 
This was plainly a surprise to some of her 
hearers, but the majority responded with 
hearty applause. Mrs. Parnell afterwards 
stated to the writer that she and her daunt- 
less son have long and warmly favored our 
cause. She has been invited to attend our 
New York State Convention at Buffalo, 
Oct. 8 and 9, and if practicable will do so. 

H. W. 
coe —— 


WHAT MAKES THE RATE OF WAGES? 





At the Scientific Congress in Montreal 
last week, Edward Atkinson, of Boston, 
read a paper entitled *‘ What makes the rate 
of wages?” ‘This was the chief feature of 
the session, and was followed by an inter- 
esting discussion. Mr. Atkinson referred 
to the enormous circulation of Henry 
George’s book in Europe and America, 
and the necessity of refuting the coyclu- 
sions which were clouding the intelligence 
of the working class, by drawing attention 
to the distribution of annual product. ‘Is 
it true that the rich are growing richer and 
the poor poorer, as Henry George as- 
sumes? ‘he proportion of wage-earners 
to employers is 15 to 1; labor and capital 
combine to produce the annual product of 
industry, and in the last analysis charac- 
ter determines the rate of wages. In the 
United States the maximum profit on capi- 
tal does not exceed 10 per cent, and the 
overwhelming mass of annual profit is 
shared by those depending on work for 
subsistence. The relative share of wage- 
earners must be determined. by the compe- 
tition of laborer with laborer. ‘Their share 
was the increasing part of an increasing 
product. In the long run the wage-earn- 
ers must get 90 per cent of the annual 
product. High wages were equivalent to 
low cost of production.” Low wages im- 
plied high cost of production. 

These points Mr. Atkinson illustrated. 
One man’s labor in Winnepeg or Dakota 
gave an annual surplus of floyr to send to 
market. Delivered in New York, the flour 
represented four men’s labor for one year ; 
baked into bread, it represented seven men’s 
annual labor; and it would feed many men 
for one year. This and kindred facts led 





him sometimes to think that Mr. Vander- 
bilt was the chief communist of the day, 
since he had saved a dollar for his fellow- 
men for every cent he made, through the 
consolidation of transportation. Mr. At- 
kinson gave the results of the manufac- 
ture of cotton sheeting in the United States 
during fifty years, showing that for that 
fabric wages had increased 64 per cent; 
that the cost to consumers had diminished 
22 per cent; and the proportion of profit 
had fallen off 64 per cent. ‘The profits in 
manufacturing were only one-half what 
they were fifty years ago, and, while they 
were steadily diminishing, the wages of 
workmen were advancing. 

ae —— 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY FOR WOMEN. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., SEPT. 8, 1884, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your allusion to Miss Neymann’s en- 
trance upon the study of dentistry in the 
Philadelphia Dental College, recalls to my 
mind some facts obtained from a dentist in 
this city. He had an acquaintance, a young 
lady, who seemed to be unsuccessful in the 
occupations by which women usually try to 
support themselves. She attempted dress- 
making, but constant sewing caused a pain 
in the side. Millinery did not furnish em- 
ployment the year round, and the trial of 
a saleswoman’s duties proved them to be 
too fatiguing. ‘This young lady was per- 
suaded to learn mechanical dentistry, 
which, it will be understood, is confined 
to the preparation of sets of artificial teeth, 
and does not include dental surgery. She 
entered the establishment of the dentist to 
whom I have referred, and, in six months’ 
time, mastered that which, so her employ- 
er says, apprentices do not usually learn 
to do in less than a year, or a year anda 
half, and which they are not expected to 
do skilfully even then, and, it may be add- 
ed, the work agrees with her. This gen- 
tleman believes that in «mechanical den- 
tistry women might find:a profitable and 
suitable employment. 

FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 


— eo oe 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


SHERWOOD, N. Y.. SEPT. 6, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Looking through your always interest- 
ing paper this week, I was reminded, in 
reading of different experiences at school 
meetings, that we had given you no report 
of ours. [am happy to say, this is the 
fourth year our women have attended the 
school meetings at Sherwood and voted. 

They are always treated with respect. 
and urged by the men to avail themselves 
of all the privileges they have. As yet, 
although we have aspired to electing a 
woman to fill the office of trustee, we have 
not accomplished it; but we are not impa- 
tient; we bave much to learn. 

A woman fills the office of clerk, and 
another is librarian. 

[ think there is no other school district 
in this section of the State where the wom- 
en pay any regard to the change in the’ 
school law. i. 

eee 

In many localities Hood's Sarsaparilla is in 
such general demand that it is the recognized 
family medicine. People write that ‘the whole 
neighborhood is taking it,’’ etc. Particularly is 
this true of Lowell, Mass., where it is mide, and 
where more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold than 
of any other sarsaparilla or blood purifier. It is 
the great remedy for debility, scrotula, dyspep- 
sia, viliousness, or any disease caused by im- 
pure state or low condition of the blood. Give 
it a trial. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





For Sale—A good second-hand Safe, price Fifty 
Dollars, Enquire at this oflice, 
Elizabeth J. French M. D.—Address for July 
and August will be Winter Ilarbor (Maine). 





For Your Children,—Subscribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. Hastines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





A Reliable Dressmaker who fits by the Taylor 
System would like a few engagements by the day, or 
would do the fitting for a# first-class dressmaker. 
Address M. J. Harrow, 104 Cambridge St., Charies- 
town. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
23, 1884. 
, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


DRESS | A. T. FOCC, 


REFORM 5 Hamilton Place, 


H. L. HASTINCS, 
BOOKS, 
CORNHILL - 





Boston, Mass. 
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WEST NEWTON 


ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girls will begin Sept. 17, 1884. “For cat 
a og address NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, 

ase. , 





MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL’S 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
will re-open Oct I, i884, 


As heretofore, its management will be conducted 
upon the basis of EpucaTION rather than INSTRUCTION 
The proper use of English will be made an es. 
pecial feature of the daily work. Under the direction 
of John Storer Cobb, LL. D., from London University, 
this branch will comprise « thoPough study of the 
Euglish language, as well as Lutiv ond Mathematics, 
The illustrated lectures upon the great tone- 
masters, the use of the lantern, and attendance at 
the Art Museum, will be continued. For catalogues, 
address No, 91 Newbury Street,’ Boston, or apply, 
between 11 and 1, after Sept. 15. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Il.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “PECUNIARY AID SysTEM,” gain a col. 
legiate or musical education. Send for one—FReEE. 











NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


MUSIC. Vocal and Instrumental and Tuning. 
AKT. Drawing. Painting. Modeling and Portraiture, 
OKATORY. Literature and Languages. 
HOME, Elegant accommodations fur 500 lady stu- 


deuts. 
FALL TERM begins Sept. lth Reautifully Iilus- 
trated Calendar free. Address E, TOU RJEE, Director, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTUN, MASS, 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIKLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmure College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 


Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 


Delightfally situated in a most healthfal region. All 
the comforts and indulgence of home life with acad- 
emical advantages, including music and _ painting. 
Special care given to delicate or invalid pupils, for 
whom study will be made eary, attractive and enter- 
taining. Address Miss MARY F. HOLMES, 

Oxford, Me. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 
Y. M. ©. A. BUILDING, 

Cor. Boylston and Berkeley Streets, 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Primary, Grammar, and High Schoot Departments. 
Courses arranged for special students 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 22. 
Fits for College, Inst. of Technology, and Business, 
Messrs. TayLon, De Merirre and Hagar, Princi- 
pals (formerly Sup’ts and heads of Departments in 
Chauncy Hall), ean be seen daily from 9 to 12. Cireu 
lars on application. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 

A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. The place offers the ad- 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one hour’s 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ trom the sea- 
side. The best advantages in musie and painting. 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils re- 
tained during the year if desired. Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, Esq., 
Concord, N. H.; Hon, Thos. Gaflield, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isaac Morse, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Heury E. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Katherine P, Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampshire. 























EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy 
Hall School may be found in the variety of 
courses of study. , 

The Regular English Course gives a 
broad and thorough English education, 
with the addition of whatever languages 
may be de-ired. , 

The Classical Course fits for any col- 
lege, in the same classes with boys intend- 
ed for Harvard. 

The Special Business Course gives an 
insight into the details of business. 

Variations from these regular courses 
allow girls who are unable to follow a full 
course of study, either through delicate 
health or need of time for other things, to 
select such branches as seeim best fitted for 
their strength and wants. and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have 
been, tor several years, under the special 
care of a cultivated and experienced 
woman. 

The Primary Department is on the 
ground floor, and has windows to the east 
and south, giving sunshine throughout 
school hours. ‘The study room for the 
older girls is but one flight above this, and 
is in the same sunny corner. ‘The house is 
open daily to visitors, from 9 to 4; Boyl- 
ston Street, opposite the Art Museum. 








1a Jf you DESIRE t BECOME 

@ TEACHER of ELOCUTION 

send for circular of Boston School of Elocu- 
tion. WALTER K. FORBES, 

149 A Tremont St.. Boston, Mass. 
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